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BD he. fifty-second meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Associa- 
tion was held at State College on Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday, July 7, 8 
and 9, 1908. The weather was almost 
ideal, clear and cool; while the wide sweep 
of the campus, with its hundreds of mag- 
nificent trees, and dotted with stately col- 
lege buildings and attractive fraternity 
houses, a background of mountains in the 
distance, made a picture that will not soon 
fade from memory. The general sessions 
were held in the Auditorium, a building 
of noble proportions and admirably 
planned, costing $150,000, which the col- 
lege owes to the munificence of Mr. 
Charles M. Schwab. 

The department meetings were held here 
and in the neighboring Engineering, Old 
Main and Agricultural buildings. 

President Richey and the Executive 
Committee are to be congratulated on the 
high character of the programme. It is 
not often that a programme of such uni- 
form merit has been presented at a meet- 
ing of the State Association. 

The cordial welcome which was ex- 
pected after last year’s pressing invitation 
was not lacking. General Beaver, in his 
hearty manner, spoke for the Board of 
Trustees; and the newly-elected President, 
Dr. E. E. Sparks, seconded him in extend- 
ing a very earnest welcome to the members 
in attendance. 

If any feature of the meeting should be 
pointed out as of special interest Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall’s address might be the one 
selected. An acknowledged authority in 





the field to which he has devoted himself, 
he was heard with careful attention. His 
address will be found in its proper place 
in this report of proceedings. 

The first session of the convention was 
called to order by the President Dr. J. B. 
Richey, of McKeesport, at eight o’clock 
on Tuesday evening. After music by the. 
College Quartette, devotional exercises 
were conducted by Dr. E. T. Jeffers, Presi- 
dent of the York Collegiate Institute. A 
solo, by Mr. Armstrong, of the quartette, 
followed, after which Hon. James A. 
Beaver made the opening 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 
Gen. Beaver said that when, at the 


_ Greensburg meeting, he had had the pleas- 


ure of inviting the Association to State 
College, and had set forth the varied at- 
tractions of the place, he had not re- 
membered that the greatest attraction 
would be absent. He had promised visitors 
a view of the library, the campus, and the 
many buildings, but had not remembered 
that the boys would not be here. The place 
is not State College without them. Ordi- 
narily visitors to the College will find a 
thousand of them, the best fellows ‘in 
Pennsylvaina, which means the best in 
the world. After humorously referring to 
the sentemental nature of the songs of the 
quartette, he continued: “ Well, you’re here, 
and you are welcome. You're here, and 
we are glad of it.’ If you don’t enjoy 
what you see and hear, it will not be my 
fault. If you find more than I promised 
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you, it was because I could not describe 
all the various attractions of the place.” 

Gen. Beaver said that the past year has 
been a good one in Pennsylvania educa- 
tional effort. The appointment of the 
Commission is the promise of better things 
to come. They will devise a code which 
will make a reality of that provision of 
the State Constitution which calls for a 
system of education; continuing to discuss 
the work of the Commission, he said that 
he knew its personelle, and that if it should 
fail to realize our hopes, it will be because 
we fail to impress the public needs upon its 
membership. 

He then turned his attention to the 
high schools, advising all teachers and 
superintendents to urge upon the Com- 
mission the need of such provisions in the 
law as will bring our high schools to the 
point where we can be proud of them, and 
where they will prepare their pupils for 
admission to college. There ought to be 
the warmest co-operation between the high 
schools and the colleges. If the high 
schools do not prepare for college admis- 
sion they are falling short of their duty. 
Our coming together here ought to result 
in a better understanding between our col- 
leges and high schools. 

Referring to the teachers’ retirement 


fund, he said that Dr. Sparks had that day 
read to him the requirements of the Carne- 
gie Foundation which gives sufficient aid to 
teachers sixty-five years of age to retire 


in quiet and enjoyment. One of these re- 
quirements is that the teacher applying for 
aid must have had at least a four years’ 
course in a high school,. or its equivalent, 
the object being not so much to establish 
a fund for superannuated teachers as to 
encourage higher education. — 

“But when I invited you here” he said, 
interrupting himself, “I did not expect to 
introduce to you our latest attraction—our 
new President, on whose time I must not 
encroach,” He then closed by again as- 
suring the Association of a genuine wel- 
come, and he hoped that the visit to 
State College would be greatly enjoyed. 


ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT SPARKS. 


Dr. Sparks said that when Noah Web- 
ster appeared in Philadelphia in 1787 with 
his dictionary under his arm, the papers 
made considerable sport of this pedagogue 
who wanted to teach them how to speak 
the English language; and yet later years 
made them change their attitude. When 
he had heard that the Association was 
coming to the College, he felt inclined to 
congratulate the Association; but having 
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met its members he now congratulated the 
College. 

He referred humorously to his recent 
appointment to his present position and 
then went on to say, “ We have much in 
common. Our schools are all supported by 
the State, we are all supported by taxa- 
tion; and depend on public sympathy for 
our maintenance. This college educates 
for the common things of life. We shall 
retain the name college although other 
states give the name ‘ university’ to similar 
institutions. The reason of this is that 
we prefer to do university work under the 
name of a college rather than college work 
under the name ‘ university.’ We are close 
together, for we only follow out to a 
greater degree the work begun in the 
lower schools.” 

He then welcomed the Association not 
only as president but as a teacher, saying 
that he had taught in all sorts of schools 
from the ungraded country school to his 
present position. He suggested that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt would write “The Strenu- 
ous Life, No. 2” if he had taught an un- 
graded country school. “I am therefore 
interested in teachers of all grades, for I 
have met all of your problems, though I 
have solved none of them.” Two of the 
problems of the time are how to get the 
colleges to agree upon uniform entrance 
requirements and how to educate the 
farmer boy so that he will be able to deal 
practically with the questions of roads, 
crops and animals; and he hoped that 
these problems will come up for discussion 
at the present meeting. 

He closed by inviting the members of 
the Association to make themselves at 
home, telling them to carry off anything— 
not material—which they fancied. He 
recommended the buttermilk at the model 
dairy, and said that the various instruc- 
tors would be delighted to explain their 
plans and equipment. 


RESPONSE TO WELCOME. 


Dr. Theodore B, Noss, principal of 
California (Pa.) State Normal School, 
made the following response: 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
We highly appreciate the cordial welcome 
that has been extended to us so felicitously 
by our honored and distinguished Ex-Gov- 
ernor, General Beaver, and by the able 
president of the State College, Dr. Sparks. 
We expected much before we came, and 
I cannot truthfully say that we are sur- 
prised, but I will say that we are highly 
gratified. The doors of your hospitality 
like those of a certain eastern nobleman 
seem to be nailed open. 
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Most of us were reared on farms like 
these that ‘surround us here, and I am 
sure that it will do us good to breathe 
again the pure air of the country, and to 
catch the perfume of the new-mown hay, 
and even to get a little of the seed of the 
hay under our hats. When Horace Greeley 
once addressed an audience of farmers, 
he chanced to remark that he himself had 
been raised, as it were, between two rows 
of corn. Whereupon some one shouted, 
“A pumpkin!” If we ever lived on a 
farm, let us take pride in saying so. 

While we should be glad to meet at State 
College at any time, I deem it especially 
fitting and fortunate that we are meeting 
this year in a rural community. We are 
just now trying to put our old educational 
machine into good repair, or to get a new 
one, and the changes most needed are those 
that relate to the country schools. Our 
public school system has become very un- 
just to the farmer and his children, and as 
a result, thousands of families have been 
driven from the farm to the city. I am 
told that in the agricultural county of 
Berks already one-half of the entire popu- 
lation is in the city of Reading. In other 
parts of the State the exodus from the 
country to the town keeps up year after 
year. There may be various reasons for 
this, but the chief reason is that educa- 
tional conditions in the country are bad. 
In a large majority of rural districts the 
school term is three months shorter than 
it is in the cities. But worse even than 
that, most of these rural schools have un- 
tried and untrained teachers, and a change 
of teachers almost every year. Even in 
the county of Lancaster, said to be the 
richest agricultural county in the United 
States, 36 districts out of 59, according to 
the last report of the State Superintendent 
had but seven months of school; while 
one whole county in Pennsylvania had an 
average term of only 6.83 months, and in 
another county seven districts had a term 
of but six months, and one district a term 
of but five months. When such conditions 
exist, Mr. Chairman, is it any wonder that 
people desert the farms, and that wealth 
and culture and political leadership of the 
State should gravitate towards the large 
cities? No rural people could long main- 
tain its social equality under such competi- 
tion. If present educational tendencies 
were to continue indefinitely, our agricul- 
tural population in Pennsylvania would 
sink to the level of a peasant class. But 
such tendencies are not going to continue 
indefinitely. The year 1908 should mark 
the end of one period and the beginning of 
another in the history of public education 





in this State. An Educational Commission 
is at work on a revision of our public 
school system, and we believe that we shall 
soon have a system that will be better 
adapted to the needs of all our citizens. 
We need some radical changes. Country 
schools should be as good as city schools, 
and country life as attractive as city life. 

I hope to see the day ere long when edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania will lead toward 
the farm instead of away from it. We 
still have nearly one-half of our popula- 
tion in the country, and if the new public 
school system gives them a square deal 
we can keep them there and add to their 
numbers. The time has not yet come, and 
God grant that it may never come, when 
we shall think lightly of the needs and im- 
portance of our country schools! 

Our trouble is, Mr. Chairman, that we 
have been so much concerned about our 
mines and mills and politics that we have 
scarcely thought of our schools. It is now 
time to think, and to think hard. I heard 
the other day of a man who was so often 
seen sitting on a certain bench in a public 
park that he was approached one day by 
a man who asked him what his occupation 
was. He replied, “Oh, I do nothing. 
I just like to come here and sit and think. 
And sometimes I just come and sit.” If 
we are to make the educational progress 
that we should make, we must do more 
thinking and less sitting. Washington 
Irving gives an amusing picture of the 
early Dutch rulers of New Amsterdam who, 
when their colony was in danger, sat long 
enveloped in their tobacco smoke meditat- 
ing on what to do, but never able to reach 
a decision. Our educational progress is 
slow, not because we don’t see, but because 
we can’t decide. 

I believe that the atmosphere of this 
rural community will help us in consider- 
ing the needs of those who till the soil. 
In mythology we read that the giant An- 
teus was a match for even Hercules so 
long as his feet touched the earth. In 
order to vanquish him, Hercules had to 
lift him off the earth. Our public school 
system in Pennsylvania will begin to pros- 
per when it gets into real touch and sym- 
pathy with that agricultural life which is 
at the foundation of all enduring great- 
ness. The backbone of this State or of 
any State, is its agricultural population, 
and neither city nor county can prosper 
if this backbone is neglected. If you will 
look back over the files of the Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal and the annual re- 
ports of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, you will see how this back- 
bone has been treated; you will find that 
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years ago both Gov. Pattison and Gov. 
Hastings deplored the fact that the rural 
schools were not keeping pace with those 
in towns and cities, and that children in 
the country were actually passing the 
country school house on their way to town 
to secure there the educational advantages 
they could not secure at home. Since 
then the rural schools have certainly not 
gained relatively. You will find in these 
volumes that our great State with all its 
wealth has a shorter average school term 
than any state north of the Mason & Dixon 
line except Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont, states that are deprived of al- 
most all the material advantages of which 
our state boasts. It is the short terms 
in rural districts that make the average low. 
You will find that a Pennsylvania pupil 
could not cross the state boundary into any 
other state (except West Virginia) north, 
east, south, or west, without getting a 
longer minimum school term. If he went 
west to Ohio, he would gain a month, and 
if he went east into New Jersey, he would 
gain two months. You will find that in- 
stead of each tax-payer paying at the same 
rate for this state commodity, or necessity, 
called Education, thousands of citizens pay 
less than two mills on the dollar, for it, 
and thousands of others pay more than 
twenty mills, and often get less for their 
twenty mills than the others do for their 
two. You will find that a child living on 
one side of a road or of a fence may get 
twice as much schooling, and twice as 
good, as a child on the other side; that the 
one may have eight school terms of seven 
months each of poor schooling, while the 
other may have twelve terms of ten months 
each of better schooling. You will find 
that a pupil in one district may obtain, 
under the laws of the State, four years of 
high school instruction, while a neighbor- 
ing pupil in another district may claim but 
two years. Such flagrant injustice and 
abuse of arbitrary power cannot be paral- 
leled in any leading American State, nor 
even in the leading monarchies of Europe. 
There is not a hamlet in Great Britain that 
does not have as long a school term as has 
the city of London, nor a rural village in 
all Germany that would tolerate a shorter 
term than is enjoyed in the city of Berlin, 
nor a weak commune in all France that 
has a shorter term than Paris. Dr. Brum- 
baugh, in a notable address last week at 
Cleveland, said, “ The public school exists 
for the State. The child belongs more to 
the State than to the home. The public 
school finds its chief defense in the wel- 
fare of the State. The State supports the 
public school as a necessity.” Now, Mr. 
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Chairman, we want to see such doctrine as 
that embodied in our new public school 
system and Dr. Braumbaugh can help 
greatly to put it there. Such doctrine is 
as good at Harrisburg as at Cleveland. 
Why should public education cost one 
tax-payer two mills and another twenty? 
Suppose our grangers had to pay that way 
for salt and sugar! Suppose you were to 
enter a big furniture store in Pittsburgh 
or Philadelphia and ask the price of a 
parlor set. What would you think if the 
manager should reply, “ The price depends 
on where you live. We have no fixed 
price for all customers alike. If you live 
here in this city, that set will cost you a 
hundred dollars. If you live at State Col- 
lege, it will cost. you two hundred dollars. 
If you live at Punxsutawney, it will cost you 
two hundred and fifty dollars.” It does 
not help the unfortnate child that the State 
lays the blame for this on the local dis- 
trict, while the district lays the blame on 
the State. The fact remains that the child 
is robbed of his rights. Of course you 
and I say that it is the State that is 
chiefly to blame; that the State is the only 
beneficiary of the public school system; 
that the local district cannot be. The 
public schools sustain much the same re- 
lation to the State as does the National 
Guard. There is no way by which the 
benefits of education or the consequences 
of its neglect can be confined to a school 
district. The tax-payers of a given dis- 
trict are as much affected by the educa- 
tion given in an adjoining district as by 
that given in their own. Public educa- 
tion is for the State, and should be by the 
State. The financial burdens should be 
borne by a general tax supplemented by 
a local tax. It is a travesty on demo- 
cratic government and an outrage that 
hundreds of tax-payers in Pennsylvania 
should have to pay twenty-six mills for 
the same thing that costs other tax-payers 
less than one mill. When a school tax 
rate is 1000 per cent. more for some citi- 
zens than for others, the legislation that 
provides for it is not properly called an 
educational system; it is an educational 
monstrosity. The State cannot lightly 
shift its responsibilities on to local dis- 
tricts which merely exist for administra- 
tive purposes and which have no rights 
or privileges except those conferred by the 
State. The term, “the people,” in an edu- 
cational sense, should refer only to the 
people organized as a State. Any other 
use of the term is undemocratic and mis- 
chievous. How can there be anything 
democratic where there is no equality? 
The creation of our public school system, 
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in 1834, and every improvement that has 
been added to it, has been the work of 
the people organized as a State. Keeping 
the schools “close to the people” of local 
districts has sapped away all the strength 
of our system in weak districts and has 
produced in such districts dry rot and 
in-breeding, the domination of low ideals 
and the survival of the unfittest. There 
is not a strong public school system in 
America or in Europe organized on the 
principle of supreme local control, and 
there never has been one. We used to 
be proud of the term, “common school,” 
but we have almost driven the term out 
of use. What is there left that is com- 
mon? Is it length of term? No; for 
this varies from five months to ten. Is 
it cost to tax-payers? No, for this varies 
from nothing in a few districts to 33 mills 
in Smethport. Is it quality? No, for 
some schools are so poor that parents pre- 
fer to keep their children at home, while 
in other districts a pupil could prepare in 
the public schools to enter Harvard Uni- 


” 


. versity. 


As you pursue your investigations, you 
will find that instead of our having a cen- 
‘tral authority for the issuing of all 


.feachers’ licenses, as in medicine, or den- 


tistry, the great majority of licenses are 
‘issued by 155 superintendents scattered all 
“over the State, and not one of them per- 
wfectly free to decide all cases on their 
“merits. If every superintendent of the 

55 were as able as Supt. Hamilton, or 

upt. Braumbaugh, I would still declare 
that no one superintendent or normal 
school principal should have the right to 
issue licenses to teach. That should be 
the prerogative of the State. As a result 
of our present system, of all the six kinds 
of teachers’ certificates, the lowest, or pro- 
visional outnumbers all the rest combined. 
In 1906, in the cities and towns less than 
one-eighth of the teachers held this lowest 
grade of certificate, but in the country 
schools a large majority, and progress has 
been practically paralyzed by this incubus 
of untrained teachers, holding only the 
provisional certificate. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, our Educational 
Commission asks our aid in their difficult 
task. Let us give it cheerfully. I have been 
told that Gov. Stuart had decided to veto 
the resolution providing for the commis- 
sion, on the ground that commissions never 
do anything and that both time and money 
are wasted. He was assured that this 
commission would do something, and it 
was appointed. Let the State now assume 
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its proper functions in respect to educa- 
tion; let the areas of taxation be larger 
than school districts; or be the whole State; 
let the glaring inequalities of cost and 
school privileges disappear; let the boy on 
the farm have as good a chance as the boy 
who is city bred; let state appropriations 
be increased and let state control go wher- 
ever state money goes; let there be an 
adequate supply of good teachers with ade- 
quate supervision; and education in Penn- 
sylvania will go forward by leaps and 
bounds; and we will be able to repeat with 
added pleasure the lines of our own poet, 
Thomas Buchanan Read, 


Fair Pennsylvania! than thy midland vales 

Lying twixt hills of green and bound afar 

By billowy mountains rolling in the blue 

No lovelier landscape meets the traveller’s ‘eye: 

There Labor sows and reaps its sure reward 

And Peace and Plenty walk amid the glow and 
perfume of full garners. 


Again we offer our thanks for the 
hearty welcome extended to us by these 
distinguished representatives of State Col- 
lege, and express the hope that this meeting 
at our State Agricultural College will mark 
the beginning of a new era for the rural 
schools of Pennsylvania. 

After a song by Miss Gertrude Clark, 
of Pittsburg, Vice-President Teitrick in- 
troduced the President, Dr. Joseph B. 
Richey, who then delivered his inaugural . 
address. 


THE STATE AND HER EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: I wish to take 
this opportunity of thanking you for the 
great honor you have bestowed upon me 
in electing me to the highest office in the 
gift of the teachers of this State. I assure 
you that I appreciate your kindness very 
much indeed. 

The original purpose of education in this 
country was to prepare the children for in- 
telligent citizens. The problems to be 
solved were intellectual problems. The 
early settlers believed that intellectual edu- 
cation was a proper education for citizen- 
ship. All the energies of the people were 
devoted to developing a scheme of educa- 
tion that would develop the mind. They 
realized that intelligence of a high order 
was necessary to solve the problems of 
church and State. They also believed that 
the “more intelligent a person became the 
better workman he was likely to be,” and 
would be better able to solve problems that 
present themselves in business, in the pro- 
fessions, in the daily life and in the trades. - 
Based upon this idea schools were de- 
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veloped from poverty through all the dif- 
ferent stages—the primary, the grammar, 
the high school and the University until 
they have commanded the admiration of the 
world. 

Training for vocations was provided for 
by another system. Young men received 
their training for their vocations under the 
apprenticeship system. The boy who 
wished to become a lawyer studied law in 
the office, the boy who wished to become 
a Minister received his training in the 
Minister’s Study, the boy who wished to 
practice medicine was taught by a local 
Physician, the boy who wished to learn a 
trade received his training in the shop, the 
boy who wished to be a farmer was taught 
on the farm, and the girl was taught house- 
keeping in the home. Thus two systems 
were developed—the Intellectual and the 
Vocational, independent of each other. 
Such a system made it possible for children 
to learn a profession or trade during the 
same time they were being taught in the 
schools. With the development of modern 
science the apprenticeship system disap- 
peared. Special professional schools of 
theology, of medicine, and of law were 
established. Then Normal Schools for the 
training of teachers, and with the advent 
of the development of the railroad came 
the necessity of a new kind of engineers 
and technical schools were established. 

During all this time another very impor- 
tant change was taking place. More and 
more of the child’s time has been demanded 
by the schools. Compulsory education 
laws were enacted and enforced, the term 
of school lengthened, the age limit was 
raised and as a result the child is turned 
out of public school by a system one- 
sided and isolated. There is a general feel- 
ing abroad in this country, at the present 
time, that the present curriculum does not 
meet the demands of the people. 

In 1905 the Legislature of Massachusetts 
authorized Governor Douglass of that 
State to appoint a Commission to investi- 
gate the Institutions which had for their 
purpose the training of the children in 
industrial education and also to report 
what Industrial Institutions should be es- 
tablished in order to give the children of 
that great State the training they should 
have to make it possible for them to ac- 
complish the most for themselves and for 
the State. The Commission made the most 
thorough and exhaustive study of this ques- 
tion that has ever been made in this country. 
They went to the homes of the children 
who were working in the manufacturing 
establishments, talked with the parents, 
with the children themselves, and to those 
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who employed ‘the children. They ascer- 
tained the progress the children had made 
in skill and earning power since leaving 
school, and, after a thorough investigation, 
found that the children who left the public 
schools at the end of the seventh and eighth 
grades and entered the manufacturing es- 
tablishments lose three or four years time. 
They found that the average child earned 
very little more at the end of the fourth 
year out of school than it did when it lett 
school and that the work was such that 
very little skill had been gained during this 
time. This Commission recommended that 
Industrial Institutions be established by the 
State in centers of industry and that these 
institutions should be separate and apart 
from the public schools and should be sup- 
ported wholly by the State. 

My own opinion is that the State when 
satisfied that Industrial training should be 
a part of the school work, should not wait 
for local committees to establish Industrial 
schools, but that they should be established 
by law and supported by the State. It 
seems that most local communities are now 
being taxed as much as they are able to 
pay for popular education and they should 
not be asked to take upon themselves ad- 
ditional burdens by establishing Industrial 
Schools. The State should do this work. 

I believe that it would be a step in the 
right direction for the Department at Har- 
risburg to ask the next Legislature to autho- 
rize the Governor of this State to appoint 
a Commission whose duties would be to 
“investigate the needs for education in the 
different grades of schools, and the respon- 
sibilities in the various industries of the 
Commonwealth; to investigate how far the 
needs are met by existing institutions, and 
to consider what new forms of educational 
forces may be advisable.” 

I believe that the appointment of the 
Commission to codify our school laws was 
the most important step for educational 
progress in the State since the adoption of 
the common school system, and we are ex- 
pecting great things from this Commission; 
and I also believe that the time has come 
in the educational development of this State 
when the special problems relating to edu- 
cation should be thoroughly investigated 
by the Commissions appointed by: the 
Governor. 

A Commission should be appointed to in- 
vestigate the whole Normal School problem. 
Its duties should be to determine the place 
of Normal Schools in the scheme of public 
education. It should determine whether 
the function of the Normal School is to 
prepare teachers for elementary schools and 


‘high schools, or for elementary schools 
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alone. 
tion of the Normal School should be to pre- 
pare teachers for the elementary schools. 
They should be owned and controlled by 
the State and it should provide sufficient 
funds to make it possible for them to do 
the work for which they were established. 
This Commission should also report on the 
course of study of the Normal Schools. It 
is almost the universal opinion that the 
Normal School courses need some radical 
changes. 

A Commission should be appointed to 
investigate the curriculum of the Elemen- 
tary and the High Schools of the State 
and should prepare a manual outlining de- 
finitely the work that should be required 
in each subject in each grade for each year 
of the course. The time has come when 
we should establish some educational stand- 
ards. We should have a course of study 
giving the minimum requirements for each 
grade in each subject, provided by the 
State. 

There should be established in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, State College, and 
in the University of Pittsburg Schools of 
Education the purpose of which should be 
to prepare superintendents, supervisors, and 
teachers for high schools. Young men who 


are preparing themselves to become super- 
intendents and supervisors should have the 
advantage of studying the work that is 
being done in agriculture, in manual train- 
ing, in domestic science, etc., in these great 


institutions. There should be a standard of 
preparation for those who wish to take 
charge of schools as superintendents and 
principals and special certificates should 
be issued by the State to such persons, and 
no person should be permitted to become 
superintendent who has not taken a 
thorough course in one of the higher insti- 
tutions and who has not had the’ oppor- 
tunity to study the great problems of 
school administration. Perhaps the weak- 
est part of the school system of this State 
is the supervision. We need men as super- 
visors and superintendents who are able 
not only to detect poor teaching but are 
also able to apply the remedy. 

Let all the educational forces of the 
State be harmonized and unified so that 
the people’s money and the energies of the 
children shall be used to the best advantage 
educationally. Each educational institution 
should have a special work to do and should 
be so thoroughly equipped that it would 
be able to accomplish that special work. 

After another selection by the Quartette, 
the Association adjourned for the evening. 


My own opinion is that the func-— 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


A the singing of “America” by 
the quartette and audience, prayer by 
Dr. Deatrick, of Kutztown Normal School, 
and a song by Miss Clark, it was an- 
nounced that Dr. G. Stanley Hall, who 
was to have addressed the Association this 
morning, had been delayed, and the after- 
noon programme was substituted for that 
of the morning. Accordingly Dr. Thomas 
F. Hunt, Dean of the School of Agricul- 
ture, and Director of the Experiment Sta- 
tion of State College read the following 
paper on 


AGRICULTURE IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Times change. Schools must be modified 
to meet the changed and ever changing con- 
ditions. Thirty centuries ago, the poet de- 
scribed a harvest scene, which has been 
translated into these words: 

Another field rose high with waving grain: 
With bended sickles stand the reaper train: 
Here stretch’d in ranks the levell’d swaths are 
found, 
Sheaves heaped on sheaves, here thicken up the 
ound. 
With sweeping stroke the mowers strow the 


ands; 
The gath’rers follow, and collect in bands: 
And last the children, in whose arms are borne 
(Too short to gripe them) the brown sheaves of 
corn, 
The rustic monarch of the field descries 
With silent glee, the heaps around him rise. 
A ready banquet on the turf is laid 
Beneath an ample oak’s expanded shade. 
The victim ox the sturdy youth prepares; 
The reapers due repast, the women’s care. 


When Homer thus sang of the reaper train 
and of the children, in whose arms were 
borne (too short to gripe them) the brown 
sheaves of grain, the larger a man’s family 
the greater was his earning power. Condi- 
tions were much the same twenty-nine centu- 
ries later when on July 13, 1787, the Congress 
of Confederation meeting in New York City, 
led the way to the free public school system 
by declaring that “Religion, morality and 
knowledge being necessary to good govern- 
ment and the happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of education shall be forever 
encouraged.” Even a generation ago a man’s 
family was an economic asset. A farmer with 
160 acres of land and four stalwart sons was 
assured, if not of affluence, at least of a com- 
petence. The introduction of labor saving 
machinery and the consequent and necessary 
movement to the cities have changed children 
from an economic asset to a financial burden 
with the result that the pride of family is 
satisfied with one or two children instead of 
eight or ten. 

_ How forms of education may be affected by 
this most fundamental of economic questions 
is well illustrated by the establishment 
recently at the University of Chicago of The 
Agricultural Guild. It hardly seems neces- 
sary to remark that agriculture in High 
Schools cannot be discussed apart from educa- 
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tion in general. If it is not to be a natural 
and integral part of our system of free public 
school education, then it has no place and no 
future. The purpose of this guild as an- 
nounced in its prospectus is the practical 
application of the science of agriculture. It 
is established to meet the needs of three 
classes: 

1. Owners of specialized farms who desire 
expert advice, efficient farm managers, and 
a high grade of student labor. 

2. Young men schooled in the science of 
agriculture who feel the need of practical 
training in economics and the management of 
farms. - 

3. An increasing number of boys and young 
men who desire a practical training in the art 
of agriculture. 

The field laboratory work and the practical 
farming will be conducted, at the outset, upon 
ten farms in the immediate vicinity of Chi- 
cago. Each farm, while under the direct 
control of its owner, will be under the man- 
agement of an expert who will direct the 
work. A three years’ course of training is 
planned. All students will be expected to 
render efficient service, for which they will 
receive, while at work, besides board, room 
and washing, $15 per month for the first year, 
$20 per month the second year and $25 per 
month the third year. Students who com- 
plete satisfactorily the prescribed course will 
be awarded a diploma and be paid $200 in 
money. These propositions of the Agri- 
cultural Guild of the University of Chicago 
seem at first like the wildest dreams of a 
mere theorist. As a matter of fact, the 
Agricultural Guild is not the result of a 
theory but of a condition. Its genesis is 
briefly as follows: 

A professor of economics in the University 
of Chicago happened to own a farm near the 
Lake City, let us assume on account of a 
rich wife, since we know of no other way that 
a college professor could become possessed 
of an Illinois farm. This’ professor of eco- 
nomics had an intimate and wealthy friend 
living with his wife and two incorrigible boys 
in a fashionable Chicago Hotel. The hotel 
proprietor served notice on the parents that 
they must dispense with the boys or leave 
the hotel. The parents preferring the ease 
and luxury of the hotel to the care and re- 
sponsibility of the two sons proposed to pay 
the professor of economics a satisfactory sum 
if he would take these two boys to his farm 
and give them an opportunity to work off 
their surplus and hitherto misdirected energy. 
There being some practical economics in this 
deal, the offer was accepted and proved so 
successful, especially so far as the boys were 
concerned that ten business men owning farms 
near Chicago proposed to this practical pro- 
fessor of economics that he secure boys for 
their farms and take unto himself the manage- 
ment of both the boys and the farms. This 
was doubtless all the more readily brought 
about, since fancy farms, like automobiles are 
luxuries which under present financial con- 
ditions, business men in cities find it is easy 
and prudent to dispense with. 

This may seem to some to be an abnormal 
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incident. It seems to me to be an illustration, 
it may be an extreme one, of a profound 
change in conditions from the time not so 
long ago when grain was cut with a sickle 
or a cradle, manufacturing done in the house- 
hold, when few large cities could exist and 
when children were looked upon as an asset 
instead of a burden to be shunned because 
they increase the rent and make it difficult 
to keep help. 

Of a profound educational as well as 
economic importance is the fact that the age 
of the unemployed has been raised. Often 
the lack of farm labor, of which so much has 
been heard, is due to the fact that the sons 
of the farmer are in the High School or in 
the College. Formerly much of the labor of 
the farms was done by young men under 
twenty-one years of age. To-day many of 
them are attending school. The depletion of 
the district school is by no means entirely due 
to the migration to the city but because the 
district school no longer satisfies the educa- 
tional needs and ideals of the sons and 
daughters of farmers. The question of 
schools is the most potent factor in determin- 
ing the character of the people engaged in 
farming. Aside from increasing age, more 
people, probably, move from the country to 
the city for the purpose of educating their 
children than for all other causes combined. 
Likewise, many people are prevented from 
taking up their residence in the country on 
account of lack of proper school facilities. 
All this is notorious and commonplace. Un- 
fortunately the number of farmers is not 
reduced, because when one family moves 
to the city some other family takes its place. 
There never has been and never will be the 
least danger of having too few farmers. 
Over a million families are added to the farm- 
ing population of the United States each 
decade. The future danger is in having 
farmers who lack the proper education and 
the proper ideals. There are in the United 
States to-day about one and a quarter million 
boys between the ages of fourteen and twenty- 
one who will some day be farmers. The 
present need is for a training that will make 
them successful farmers and efficient citizens. 
What we need is not a greater number of 
farm families, but’ more families with higher 
educational ideals. Our present school sys- 
tem tends to drain the country of those fami- 
lies who have these higher ideals and replace 
them with families who are content with less 
educational facilities. 

Such is only the most imperfect suggestion 
of changed conditions. What shall be the 
future educational ideal or policy? It seems 
to me that whatever may be the details the 
future ideal or policy should recognize 
broadly two propositions. 

First.. The State has a responsibility for 
the intellectual development of boys and girls 
between the ages of fourteen and twenty-one. 
Any educational system that does not recog- 
nize such responsibility is defective. If this 
is not true, then the age of citizenship should 
be changed. Enormous numbers of boys and 
many girls are educationally turned adrift 
between the ages of fourteen and sixteen. 
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The Industrial Commission of Massachusetts 
estimates that there are in that State alone 
25,000 boys and girls between these ages 
who are receiving no school training. As 
occupations are now organized few of them 
find opportunities for employment in which 
they are intellectually improved. 

Under these conditions, whether in city or 
country, they have by the time they have 
reached their majority become hewers of 
wood and drawers of water without intellec- 
tual horizon and without sufficient grasp of 
affairs to make the most of their occupation 
or render the most efficient service as citi- 
zens. Think of the enormous disadvantage 
it is to a young man on a modern farm not to 
be able to write a good business letter. How 
many boys who leave school at fifteen and 
labor on a farm for six years before begin- 
ning to farm for themselves can do so or 
can be expected to do so? - 

The second proposition is that if this nation 
is to hold its intellectual and industrial place 
among the nations of the world, a vocational 
training must be provided for boys and girls 
between the age of fourteen and the age of 
citizenship. 

A gentlemen who lectures frequently in his 
State says that no matter what his subject 
is, he always talks about the college with 
which he is connected. In the same way, no 
matter what the title of my address, I am 
wont to quote two extracts whose authorship 
and importance I trust may prevent them 
from becoming threadbare. On May 31, 1907, 
the President of the United States made an 
address at the Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Founding of the Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege. He said: 

“No one can look at the peoples of man- 
kind as they stand at present without realiz- 
ing that industrial training is one of the 
most potent factors in national development. 
By the tariff and by our emigration laws we 
can protect ourselves against the competition 
of pauper labor here at home, but when we 
contend for the markets of the world we can 
get no protection. We shall then find that 
our most formidable competitors are the 
nations in which there is the most highly de- 
veloped business ability, the most highly de- 
veloped industrial skill, and these are qualities 
which we must ourselves develop.” I doubt 
whether there can be found among all Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s papers a more important 
utterance. 

In the Atlantic Monthly for January, Pro- 
fessor Paul Hanus, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, says: “There is a specious com- 
placency which stands in the way of the 
proper development of our industry and com- 
merce. This was clearly exemplified at the 
exposition in St. Louis. It is well known that 
the Germans who visited that exposition went 
away much impressed by the magnitude of 
American industrial and commercial enter- 
prises, and the enormous wealth which re- 
sulted therefrom. But they told their fellows 
on their return to the Fatherland that they 
had nothing to fear from the American peo- 
ple so long as our complacency prevented us 
from seeing that it was only the abundance 








of raw material and the extraordinary in- 
genuity displayed in our industrial and com- 
mercial combinations which led to our suc- 
cess. As a nation we had yet scarcely begun 
to realize the importance of quality in our 
output, and of the trained workman in 
making the most of our resources; and until 
we did, it was not likely that a nation like 
Germany which emphasizes such training and 
the quality of its output had anything to fear 
from the competition of the United States.” 

Professor Hanus then goes on to show that 
the Germans themselves attribute their 
wonderful industrial development largely to 
their system of education inaugurated only a 
generation ago. 

About two-thirds of our exports are agri-_ 
cultural products. There seems to be indis- 
putable evidence that six centuries ago the 
yield of wheat in England was six bushels to 
the acre. It is now over thirty-bushels. The 
same land is warmed by the same sum and 
watered by the same rainfall, but it is culti- 
vated by men who use methods unknown to 
their forbears. The average yield of wheat 
in the United States instead of thirty is 
thirteen bushels per acre. 

Before leaving the question of the educa- 
tional policy let me say that this policy should 
recognize that many boys and some girls be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and twenty-one 
must earn a living in part or in whole. The 
fact that they must work to earn bread does 
not decrease but increases our responsibility 
towards them. In this country, our school 
curriculum distinctly favors the well to do, 
who have the least need of it, while in Ger- 
many public school facilities are not only pro- 
vided for those who work but employers are. 
required by law to provide a certain portion 
of the week, usually two days, in which 
minors are given instruction. This education 
includes some instruction having reference 
to the occupation in which they are employed. 
Each winter several thousand young men at- 
tend the state colleges of the United States 
to take an eight to twelve weeks’ course in 
agriculture. It demonstrates that there is a 
real demand for this form of instruction. 
The instruction there given is of a secondary 
grade. It should be given in the high schools 
of the country and in place of several thou- 
sand there should be several hundred thou- 
sand receiving it. 

This suggests again how conditions have 
changed and how traditions hold sway. Sup- 
pose some person entirely unacquainted with 
our educational system, for example, an in- 
habitant of Mars, were asked to plan the 
curriculum for country children between the 
ages of six and ten. Would he advise send- 
ing them to school through miles of snow- 
drifts into an overheated and illy ventilated 
school room, or would he send them in the 
summer when windows and doors could stand 
open? When by means of school gardens, 
and roadside flowers and birds and brooks, 
the teacher would be enabled to bring to 
these little tots a knowledge which would be 
a delight as well as of use to them as long 
as they live. 

It is a mistake to suppose that we have 
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vacation because of hot weather. Our sum- 
mer vacations were due in the first instance 
to the fact that the whole population, men, 
women and children, were required in the 
harvest field. Children with arms too short 
to gripe the sheaves are no longer needed 
there. The bundle carrier is more economical. 
It. does not follow that all children shall go 
to school all the year, but may we not have 
the school conducted throughout the year. 
Perhaps it may be found that children be- 
tween the ages of six and ten would go to 
school only between March 1 and December 1, 
that many boys and girls between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty would go only during the 
winter quarter, December 1 to March 1, while 
.those between the ages of ten and sixteen 
might go all the year around. Those who 
were able to attend college could continue 
until prepared for college. This future coun- 
try school will have not only a school house 
but a school residence, in connection with 
which there will be a plot of ground larger 
or smaller on which there may be school gar- 
dens for the younger children and experi- 
mental plots for the older boys and girls, 
and where poultry rearing and other of the 
simpler but better farm methods may be ex- 
emplified. Just as undoubtedly in time every 
college and university in America will follow 
the method of the University of Chicago in 
having four terms of twelve weeks each with 
one week vacation between terms. so in time, 
both for economic and pedagogical reasons, 
must our country schools adopt this method. 
But the most important part of the plan would 
be the fact that this school would provide a 
worthy occupation for a married man, and 
that this man would become an integral part 
of the community just as at present does the 
— the doctor, the lawyer and the bar- 
er. 

A teacher of agriculture in a combined 
borough and township high school in Penn- 
sylvania last winter proposed to the farmers 
of that community that they sell their milk to 
the cheese factory by the Babcock test in- 
stead of upon the uneconomic and unscientific 
method of paying in accordance with the 
amount of milk. He called the patrons 
together, explained the method and the rea- 
sons for it. They agreed to adopt the new 
method on one condition; viz., that he, the 
teacher, should make the tests. A community 
that is willing to permit their chief source of 
income to depend upon the word of their high 
school teacher cannot be without consider- 
able influence. The mill man in this same 
community states, not in commendation but 
in criticism, that he can tell every farmer that 
has a boy in this high school, where agricul- 
ture is taught, by the questions he asks when 
he comes to buy feed. 

In a recent letter the teacher says: “It is 
interesting that although school has been 
out a week I spend a considerable portion of 
my time telling people how to rid their rose- 
bushes of aphids or how to prevent potato 
blight or how much lime to use or why the 
clover fails to grow as it used to. Not only 
do they ask, but they do as I tell them. Even 
now the man across the road is spraying his 
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potatoes with as good a quality of “ Bor- 
deaux” as a professional could make and 
only a month ago he regarded the blight as 
something mysterious and inevitable. Around 
the corner an odor of whale-oil soap is 
mingled with that of the peony and the rose. 
If I could afford to be a philanthropist I 
would stay here all summer and teach the 
people. As it is I shall go instead to the 
farm and try to practice what I preach.” 
Doubtless this plan looks ambitious, if not 
visionary, to those who have in mind the one- 
room rural district school in which many of 
us were educated. Again, times have changed. 

The United States Department of Agricul. 
ture has employed a man to learn the actual 
status of rural schools. The Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Professor Hays, says 
as a result of this investigation: “For agri- 
cultural communities the one-room rural dis- 
trict school with six to eight grades, includ- 
ing wherever practicable some agriculture 
and home economics, is the well-defined type; 
and no doubt it will remain in one-third of 
our agricultural area. The consolidated rural 
school with eight primary grades, and two 
secondary-school grades including instruction 
in agriculture and home economics, is coming 
forward as a type of local school for all of 
our more productive agricultural areas. In 
some cases this school is combined with the 
village school, but in most cases it is in the 
open country with only farm patrons. Esti- 
mates place the number of strictly rural con- 
solidated schools, each covering an area ap- 
proximately five miles square, at 600. This 
type of school is far more advanced in type, 
in numbers, and in the firm hold it has taken 
on the rural community, than is realized by 
any but the few who have especially studied 
this class of schools. Mr. George W. Knorr, 
after visiting 200 consolidated rural schools, 
estimates that more than 99 per cent. of their 
farmer patrons have become ardent support- 
ers of consolidation. The farmers who try 
this form of school are as unanimously in 
favor of it as those who adopted the grain 
reaper or the sewing machine upon | first trial 
were in favor of those implements.” 

Having asserted that vocational training is 
needed for boys and girls between the ages of 
fourteen and twenty-one let us _ consider 
briefly what has been accomplished in that 
direction. Probably the most significant and 
most important attempt to provide vocational 
training was the founding of Harvard Col- 
lege in 1636. As stated by Birds-eye, this 
college as well as the early colleges subse- 
quently established were created without any 
idea of culture but solely and exclusively for 
the training of ministers. In other words, for 
the training of men for a vocation considered 
the most important in the colony. Harvard 
College was, he says, of clergymen, for 
clergymen, and by clergymen. How far 
Harvard University has broken from its 
former moorings, it is not the purpose to 
inquire. 

However unfortunate it may be, vocational 
training has always required some isolation 
and must.in the nature of the case always 
continue to do so. Although engineers, 
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farmers, chemists and housekeepers are being 
educated upon this campus, segregation is not 
and cannot be prevented. 

The next great movement toward voca- 
tional training found expression in federal 
legislation. The Morrill Act of 1862, the 
second Morrill Act of 1890, the supplementary 
Nelson Act of 1907, the Hatch Act of 1887 
with the supplementary Adams Act of 1906 
have resulted in a national system of higher 
education along scientific and industrial lines 
and of research in subjects relating to agri- 
culture. These acts have inaugurated a na- 
tional system of higher education not merely 
in law, medicine and theology but in engineer- 
ing, agriculture and commerce. Ezra Cor- 
nell’s dictum “I would found an institution 
where any person can find instruction in any 
study” has become the national policy with 
reference to higher education. Through this 
legislation, there has been established the 
principle that a man should be educated for, 
in and by the subjects relating to the occupa- 
tion which he intends to follow, provided he 
goes to college. The young man who to-day 
enters college without selecting the course 
of study with distinct reference to the occu- 
pation he intends to follow is the rare excep- 
tion. Ever since Harvard College was 
founded for the purpose of educating clergy- 
men, our most influential citizens have been 
those who have been trained for the occupa- 
tion which they were to follow. Careful con- 
sideration of the development of our educa- 
tional system will show that the farther we 
have departed from that training of boys 
and girls, after they have reached the age 
of fourteen, which fits them to follow suc- 
cessfully some occupation, the less effective it 
has been. 

What is now needed is that this education, 
which has been so successful, is now avail- 
able to the few, shall be brought into the 
secondary schools of the country where it will 
be possible to the masses. We have in this 
country to-day a fairly satisfactory system 
of education for boys and girls under the age 
of fifteen and we have a fairly satisfactory 
system of education for young men and 
women above the age of eighteen. Our 
school curriculum is the least satisfactory for 
the great majority of our youth between the 
ages named. 

Our high schools are efficient instruments 
for preparing boys for college and for pre- 
paring girls to teach school. If all boys went 
to college and all girls taught school, the 
schools would not be subject to special ‘criti - 
cism. No educational system should over- 
look the fact that many boys and girls go to 
college and will continue to go in increasing 
numbers, and many young women and some 
young men will teach school. No less, but 
more, if possible should be done for this 
class of future citizens which in influence 


and power is the most important in the na- 


tion. The time has come, however, when all 
must recognize, if this nation is to hold its 
place among the civilized and industrial na- 
tions of the worl,d that our educational sys- 
tem must be more comprehensive than it is 
at the present time. The large majority of 





boys and girls neither go to college nor teach 
school and ‘are unnecessarily ineffective in the 
occupations which they follow from lack of 
proper training. 

Fortunately there is gathering a strong 
movement for instruction in agriculture, me- 
chanic arts and home economics in the high 
school. Most of the agricultural colleges 
have been, during the past decade, giving 
considerable instruction of a secondary char- 
acter, showing the demand for and value of 
instruction in agriculture of this grade. 
Special industrial secondary schools have 
been established in several States as in Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Maryland, New York and Wis- 
consin. At a recent hearing before the com- 
mittee on agriculture of the Federal House 
of Representatives there was placed in evi- 
dence the fact that the Davis Bill which pro- 
vides for secondary education in agriculture, 
mechanic arts and home economics was en- 
dorsed by fifty-one organizations and many 
statesmen and educators. 

If I have dwelt more fully on the broader 
aspects of vocational training in High Schools 
than upon the details of agricultural instruc- 
tion, it is partly because I considered this 
subject somewhat at length in December 
before the high school department of the 
association but more especially because at the 
close of this address the high school depart- 
ment (of this association) has arranged with 
Professor Gilmore of the School of Agricul- 
ture to discuss the “ Equipment for Teaching 
Agriculture in a Small High School.” In the 
Agricultural Building, Professor Gilmore has 
on exhbition the books, publications, materials 
and apparatus such as have been deemed de- 
sirable in connection with a secondary course 
in agronomy. The audience will find before 
them copies of a circular in which is outlined 
this secondary course in agronomy. This cir- 
cular is not for the pupil; but outlines for 
the teacher, lectures, recitations, demonstra- 
tions and laboratory work which may be given 
in a course of four periods a week throughout 
one year. It undertakes not only to tell the 
teacher what to do but what materials and 
apparatus will be needed at any given exer- 
cise. It is thought that the books, materials 
and apparatus such as would be desirable for 
the small high school and which will be more 
fully explained by Professor Gilmore at the 
next hour, could be duplicated and sold to 
Boards of Education desiring to introduce 
the study of agriculture into the high school. 

Through an arrangement made by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction pro- 
fessors from this college will give a course 
in agricultural education for teachers in high 
schools using this outline and the material 
and apparatus mentioned as a basis at the 
summer schools at Ebensburg and Mt. 
Gretna during the present month. The plan 
is to teach teachers to teach agriculture in 
the high schools. 

As is well known to the members of this 
audience it is a common practice in summer 
schools for students to receive the same in- 
struction and get the same credit in German, 
Latin, French and other subjects in six weeks 
as they receive by pursuing the subject 
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throughout the academic year in the univer- 
sity. In the university, the student may pur- 
sue six three-hour subjects for thirty-six 
weeks or in the summer school he or she may 
pursue one of these subjects during six 
weeks. If it is possible to prepare a teacher 
to teach German or physics by six weeks of 
continuous instruction, it is possible to pre- 
pare a teacher to teach this syllabus on agron- 
omy. A teacher cannot be taught all there 
is to be known about agriculture in this time 
any more than he can become a thorough Ger- 
man scholar in a summer school of six weeks, 
but he can be prepared to teach this syllabus 
provided he has already had successful teach- 
ing experience. This plan is fundamentally 
different from the one that proposes to make 
agricultural graduates principals of high 
schools. It is not the purpose to train agri- 
culturists to become teachers but to train 
teachers to teach different branches of agri- 
culture. 

This syllabus which you have before you is 
not the only attempt to put the subject in 
pedagogic form for high schools and_ the 
lower grades. In New York the State Edu- 
cation Department has officially authorized a 
syllabus on agriculture upon the completion 
of which regents’ credit is given as for any 
other subject. The New York syllabus is 
designed to occupy three periods a week 
throughout the year and is recommended to be 
given in the sophomore year, following the 
course in biology in the freshman year. For 


those who find the syllabus entitled “ A Sec- 
ondary Course in Agronomy” too advanced, 


a syllabus has been prepared by Dick J. 
Crosby, of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, entitled, “ Exercises in Element- 
ary Agriculture.” What is known as the 
Illinois Course of Study for Common 
Schools, contains work in agriculture of an 
elementary character. A number of ele- 
mentary books designed to be used in teach- 
ing agriculture in the rural schools have been 
published but none of these are in my judg- 
ment of high school grade or in suitable 
pedagogic form. Two text-books on agricul- 
ture, especially designed for high schools, are 
known to the speaker to be in course of prep- 
aration and one of them is promised for 
December of the present year. 

I wish to say a word of the effect of the 
introductoin of agriculture into the high 
school upon the curriculum as a whole. In 
1895, the Association of American Agricul- 
tural Colleges and Experiment Stations ap- 
pointed a committee on the methods of teach- 
ing agriculture. This committee has made 
reports annually, covering various phases of 
agricultural education. In its seventh report 
it shows that agricultural courses may be 
offered without any violent or radical reorgan- 
jation of existing programmes for such 
schools. A number of existing high school 
programmes in different parts of the country 
were studied and a tentative agricultural 
course for a number of these was suggested. 
The following, selected from the number, is a 
simple form of high school course prepared 
under the direction of the State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction in Indiana and 
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recommended for use in that State in high 
schools where at least two teachers are em- 
ployed in high school work exclusively. 
Parallel to this course, the committee has 
prepared a tentative agricultural course, which 
presupposes an additional teacher. 

First Year—General course: Algebra 5, 
English 5, Latin 5, physics or chemistry 5. 
Tentative agricultural course: English 5, alge- 
bra, 5, plants and their cultivation (4. e., 
botany, general and economic) 5, physics 5. 

Second Year—General course: Algebra 
(one-third year) 5, geometry (two-thirds 
year) 5, English 5, Latin 5. Tentative agri- 
cultural course: English 5, algebra (one-third 
year) 5, geometry (one-third year) 5, ani- 
mals and their management (1. e., zodlogy, 
general and economic) 5, chemistry 5. 

Third Year—General course: Geometry 
(two-thirds year) 5, elective. Mathematics, 
physical geography, oratory, or advanced 
physiology (one-third year) 5, English 5, his- 
tory 5. Tentative agricultural course: Eng- 
lish 5, Geometry, Latin, or German 5, agron- 
omy (with special attention to local crops) 5, 
history 5. 

Fourth Year—General course: Elective* 5, 
zodlogy or botany 5, Latin 5, history 5. Ten- 
tative agricultural course: History 5, political 
economy 5, zodtechny and dairying 5, Latin or 
German 5. 

With each subject, the number of recitation 
periods per week is given. The question is not 
whether either of these courses is perfect or 
even logical, but whether it is possible to 
introduce into existing programmes of recog- 
nized standing, agricultural instruction with- 
out a radical departure from existing condi- 
tions. 

It was suggested by the committee that, 
with the introduction of agriculture into high 
schools of this kind, the division of studies 
among three teachers might be as follows: A., 
English, Latin and German; B., chemistry, 
botany, zodlogy and agriculture; C., physics, 
mathematics, history and political economy. 

The committee further states that Teacher 
B. should be an agricultural college graduate 
and would ordinarily be a man who might be 
principal of the school, while teachers A. and 
C. would ordinarily be women. Concerning 
the value of the instruction the committee has 
this to say: 

“Whenever the manual arts or the natural 
sciences are largely introduced into high 
school courses the practical effect is to reduce 
the amount of time given to the ancient and 
modern languages. With improved instruc- 
tion in English and science the effect of this 
on the general training of the student is not 
as marked as it might otherwise be, and 
whatever the theoretical pedagogical value of 
instruction in ancient or modern languages, 
there is little doubt that when a choice has 
to be made between these subjects and those 
which relate directly to the pursuit by which 
the pupil is to gain his livelihood, it will in 
most cases be desirable that he shall choose 
the things of most direct benefit in his life 
work. That it will not always be necessary 





for the student of agriculture to neglect en- 
| tirely the study of at least one ancient or 
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modern language in this high school course, 
provided his tastes or attainments lead him in 
that direction, may be seen from examination 
of the programmes of courses presented 
herewith.” 

How the course in agriculture may affect 
the other subjects of study was related 
recently as occurring in one of the high 
schools of Pennsylvania. In this particular 
high school, agriculture has been taught for 
so many years that it has become an accepted 
subject. Parents and school directors would 
no more think of allowing it to be displaced 
than they would algebra or any other recog- 
nized secondary subject. It has such a status 
that no one thinks of apologizing for it. It 
was perfectly natural, therefore, that when 
the farmers’ institute was held at that place, 
the students of the high school, both boys and 
girls, should be on the front seats, note book 
in hand. It so happened that this year there 
was among the institute lecturers a woman 
who talked in a most interesting way upon 
the subject of poultry raising and succeeded 
to a more than usual degree in interesting her 
audience. The institute was held on Friday 
and Saturday. The following Monday over 
in the high school the fourth year class in 
literature was reciting on Shakespeare’s 
plays. The topic under consideration was the 
sanity of Hamlet. In the midst of the discus- 
sion of this erudite psychological question one 
girl raised her hand. “Mr. B.,” she said, ad- 
dressing the teacher, “would you feed little 
chickens dry or wet feed?” More questions 
on poultry raising followed from other mem- 
bers of the class, and it was with difficulty 
that the teacher got back to the sanity of 
Hamlet before the close of the hour. The 
result was that incubators were obtained, 
some of the girls built brooders and about 200 
chickens were raised before the close of the 
school year. The chickens, however, were not 
the only result. Two girls who had been 
especially difficult for the teacher were given 
their turn for a week in keeping the incubatar 
records. Much to the surprise of the teacher 
these girls applied at the end of the week for 
permission to continue to run the incubator. 
This gave the teacher a hold upon these girls 
he had never had before. They no longer 
looked upon him as their natural enemy, be- 
cause they had come together in a common 
interest with the result, declared this teacher, 
that their work in algebra and other studies 
was better. 

If I have seemed optimistic for the future 
of vocational training, it is not because I do 
not know something of the difficulties. A 
child that has had his fingers burned not once 
but several times should certainly know the 
fire. For twenty-eight years I have been 
watching the rise of industrial training in our 
colleges and universities. In these years, 1 
have seen industrial training rise from a posi- 
tion of ridicule and contempt to occupy the 
place where statesmen and educators alike 
have sought to do it honor. If I seem, there- 
fore, to see a future for vocational training 
in our high schools, it is not because I be- 
lieve that the road is short or the going 
smooth, but because a quarter of a century of 
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daily contact with the problems involved has 
convinced me that the objects to be obtained 
are real and that they are vital to the welfare 
of mankind. Surely when such pure gold 
lies at the end of the way, the goal will be 
reached even though the road be long and the 
going difficult. 


A pamphlet containing a full outline of 
such a course, entitled “Circular 77 (Re- 
vised )—A Secondary Course in Agron- 
omy,” can be obtained from the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Copies 
of this circular were distributed to the 
members of the Association but for obvious 
reasons its contents cannot be included in 
this report. 


DR. SCHAEFFER’S ADDRESS. 


The discussion of this ‘topic was con- 
tinued by Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, State. 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, who 
said that two things have conspired to 
drive the boy away from the farm. One 
of these is our method of education; an- 
other, our method of taxation. 

As to the first, Dr. Schaeffer said that 
he had attended all grades of schools from 
the little red school house to the university. 
In none of them is anything taught which 
would make the boy a better farmer. 

The bearing of taxation on farming and 
the value of farms is not understood. In 
a near-by State a lady received $8,000 life 
insurance on the death of her husband. 
She put it into a savings bank at three © 
and one-half per cent. interest. The tax 
collector assessed the money at its full 
value. The total tax amounted to four per 
cent. on the dollar. She therefore had to 
pay in tax not only the interest but part of 
the principal. The real estate in that State 
is not assessed at its full value. If she 
had lived in Pennsylvania she would have 
paid four mills on the dollar, and would 
have had left more than three cents of 
her interest on each dollar. But real estate 
in Pennsylvania is taxed out of all pro- 
portion. The consequence is, that, while 
in the States west of us everyone is anxious 
to own land, in Pennsylvania ownership of 
land is not so desirable, the rate of taxa- 
tion being exorbitant. It is this which 
makes land cheap in our State. The boy 
who is trained to put his brains and toil 
into the business, can make his fortune by 
buying the low-priced farms of this State. 
A graduate of this college some years ayu 
bought a farm for eight dollars an acre, 
planted it in fruit trees and last year rea- 
lized more than one hundred dollars an acre 
from it. The question before us is whether 
the time has not come to introduce the ele- 
ments of agriculture into our education. 

A glance at the U. S. census will show 











that an education which looks toward fit- 
ting a boy for the farm, fits more persons 
for life than any other. In 1900, 40 per 
cent. of the population of the United States 
were on farms, and only 4 per cent. were 
engaged in professional life. At present 
most high schools and colleges look to- 
ward professional life. In a western State, 
where professional training is free, it was 
discovered that not more than 30 per cent. 
of the law students stick to their profes- 
sion. They are educating their boys for 
a kind of life in which they will not suc- 
ceed. 

Over 19 per cent. of our people are in 
domestic service. This would indicate that 
we should teach home economics in the 
high school. Over 16 per cent. are engaged 
in trade and transportation. Therefore, 
commercial courses are needed in our sec- 
ondary schools. Over 24 per cent. are en- 
gaged in manufacturing. Here we meet 
with a difficulty. We brought to Cleveland 
from London a man to tell us how to 
compel pupils to prepare for an industrial 
life. Even in London there is no com- 
pulsion in these lines. I asked the question 
how they prepared their boys for the cara- 
mel factory, the silk factory, etc. The 
gentleman replied that I began at the 
difficult end. No one seems to have thought 
how to fit for our twenty-five industrial 
pursuits. 

But as to agriculture, light is breaking 
through. There was a time when I, for 
fun, got a student of this institution to tell 
me how to farm. To-day they know how. 
One of my hopes is to make our three 
hundred township high schools sources of 
information for farmers. There are times 
when I hope that even our borough high 
schools may do the same thing. When the 
study of agriculture in the schools is so 
successful as to fit ignorant Jews who have 
never farmed, for farm work, as is done 
in Doylestown and New York, there is 
some hope that the tendency away from 
the farm can be reversed. 

In philosophy the cry is, “Back to 
Kant.” Our cry ought to be, “Back to 
the farm.” We are trying an experiment 
this year at Mt. Gretna and at Ebensburg. 
If we can in six weeks at these places 
teach people to teach agriculture, we be- 
lieve it can be taught in the average school 
in a term. I hope that a year hence we 
can establish here a summer school for 
teachers of rural high schools, so that they 
may learn how to give instruction in agri- 
culture. 

The average man in the United States 
works one month in twelve for the privi- 
lege of being governed. That is, he pays 
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one-twelfth of his earnings in taxes. 
What becomes of this money? Most of 
it goes to the United States Government; 
67 per cent. of this is spent on the army 
and navy. In the first thirty years after 
the Civil War we paid $1,000,000,000 on 
our war debt. In the last ten years we 
did not diminish our debt at all, although 
they were ten years of great prosperity. 
Last year between one hundred and two 
hundred millions each were spent on the 
army and navy. If this excess had been 
applied to the war debt, it would have been 
extinguished. Judge Brewer asks whether 
a nation with no war debt is not more 
ready to go to war than a nation which 
owns a number of ships that will become 
junk in a few more years. He says that 
if much of this money had been applied to 
making the land tillable, preventing the 
waste of soil after rains, irrigation, agri- 
cultural education, and improvements in 
farms, not an acre in the United States 
but would yield a harvest, which would put 
us in the forefront of competition with the 
nations of the globe. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 
Nominations for members of this com- 
mittee being in order, twenty nominations 
were made and, tellers being appointed, a 
ballot was taken. The result of the elec- 
tion was not announced at this time. The 
Association adjourned for the morning. 


—— 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 





FTER a solo by Mr. Armstrong, the 

result of the morning’s election was 

declared, the following named having been 
chosen as the 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 


Messrs. George M. Philips, J. P. Welch, 
T. B. Noss, R. B. Teitrick, F. W. Robbins, 
E. L. Kemp, S. H. Deen, Thomas S. 
March, and Grant Norris. 


COMMITTEES APPOINTED. 


After a solo by Miss Clark, committees 
were appointed as follows: 

Resolutions—Dr. E. T. Jeffers, Supts. 
Joseph Howerth, Samuel Hamilton, Robert 
Laramy, and Principal A. T. Smith. 

Auditing—Supts. S. H. Dean, Eli M. 
Rapp, and D. O. Etters. 

Necrology.—Messrs. George A. Grim, 
J. F. Adams, W. H. Sprenkle, C. C. Green, 
and J. F. Bower. 

Legislative—Messrs. A. D. Glenn, Grant 
Norris, Geo. W. Moore, George M. Philips, 
and Charles Lose. 
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Dr. G. Stanley Hall, President of Clark 
University, Worcester, Mass., was then 
introduced amid applause and took up the 
discussion of his subject, 


THE PROPER EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 
This question is of great and growing 
importance. Within the last five years 
much has been written upon this hitherto 
unknown subject. All its delicate phases 
are being treated. The battle for equal 
higher educational advantages has been 
fought and won. After a long thirty years 
war, woman has now the same educational 
opportunities as man. She has profited by 
them, and to-day she somewhat outranks 
her brothers in the colleges and high 
schools. To many persons this seems the 
end of the struggle; but it is only the 
beginning. Having equal privileges, the 
question remains how rightly to differen- 
tiate in education, for sex pervades mind, 
body, tastes, aptitudes—everything. We 
must base the future education of our 
girls on a recognition of this fact. 

A glance will show the tremendous dif- 
ference between boys and girls. Girls 
grow more rapidly than boys at pubescence. 
The color sense of girls is more differen- 
tiated. The muscular power of girls is 
but half that of boys at nineteen. The 
reproductive system consumes ten times 
the energy in woman that it does in man. 
The intellect is quicker, more intuitive in 
woman. The feelings are developed almost 
twice as much in woman as in man. The 
statistics of crime show an immense dif- 
ference in favor of women, men being 
much more criminal. Physicians and sur- 
geons say that women are far less liable 
to disease, and bear operations better. 
With equal advantages at birth woman 
lives longer than man. Woman gives at- 
tention to the things about her; man cares 
most for things more remote. Striking 
instances of this fact are to be noted at 
the girls’ colleges. Girls are more liable 
to be confused amid their new surroundings 
than the boys. Woman spends a greater 
amount of time on dress than does man. 
There is a great difference between the 
games of boys and girls. Women are more 
generic in body and mind. They are there- 
fore less likely to be deformed at birth or, 
if so, the deformity can be sooner cor- 
rected. All this shows that a general edu- 
cation fits her better than it does man. 
She is more apt to be warped by special 
education. Girls mature earlier than boys. 
At eighteen to twenty-one girls are nearer 
the hour of marriage. A boy in his later 
teens is more clumsy and less self-pos- 
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sessed than a girl. In the teens there is a 
tendency to segregation, in the college and 
the family which is easily noticeable. Boys 
and girls have different interests. The 
danger to girls in co-education is a slight 
loss of charm, and that stimulus which 
each sex ought to be to the other. A boy 
who sees his “best girl” occasionally ex- 
periences a strong tonic effect. Daily as- 
sociation seems to cause a little sagging— 
the girl seems to care a little less about 
personal appearance. Nature seems to say 
that during adolescence a little drawing 
apart of the sexes is necessary to a full 
rounding out of each. 

The object of our educational system 
should be to make our women more wom- 
anly and our boys more manly. Identity 
of training seems to cause a slight loss 
to both sexes. There is something the 
matter with a boy who in his early teens 
is a “perfect gentleman.” It ought not 
to be so. The time for that comes later. 
This is true also of the girl. 

The best modern studies show that, 
even in arithmetic, there is a girl’s way 
and a boy’s way. The great defect in our 
teaching of English literature in our col- 
leges and high schools is in philologizing 
it. We teach the notes. Our idea is 
thoroughness. In the callow years boys 
and girls should have surface teaching, 
not thoroughness—hints about many sub- 
jects, exhausting none. Thoroughness at’ 
this age stunts. This philologizing of 
English literature is its curse. Women 
want literature. for itself. The language 
is learned unconsciously. The emphasis 
must be laid on the humanistic side. Our 
colleges are looking for such teachers of 
literature. 

Let us consider Latin. Fifty per cent. 
of our high school girls are studying it. 
Latin is mainly form in its beginning, 
with little content. A careful study of the 
vocabulary of first-year Latin pupils has 
shown that it includes not more than four 
hundred words. Girls submit to formal 
methods sooner than boys because they 
are more ready to accept authority. , 

Take Biology—a vital subject. How is 
it taught? The teaching is almost all 
technique. Details are examined with the 
microscope. Morphology and embryology 
are emphasized. There is another side to 
the subject. Instead of technique, let us 
substitute the romantic story of plant and 
animal life, ordinary folk-names, the his- 
tory of natural history. 

Take high school Physics. Since the 
report of the Committee of Ten no sub- 
ject has received more careful attention. 
And yet less girls take up the study each 
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year. Only about seven per cent. of the 
boys take physics. Why? Because it is 
made formal and mathematical. Even 
physics has its humanistic side, which can 
be brought out in its applications to prac- 
tical life. 

Take History. We are on the verge 
of a reconstruction of high school and col- 
lege history teaching. One of the best 
methods is to teach history backwards. 
Notice the events happening all over the 
world and inquire into their causes. Make 
students live in the present and after- 
wards go back into the past. Women 
teachers lead in this kind of work. 

Take Religious teaching. Women take 
a stronger interest in religious matters 
than men. Many more women go to 
church, than men. In our modern re- 
searches into religious psychology, women’s 
experiences have been invaluable. 

We can safely make this generalization: 
Wherever we touch the subject of intel- 
lectual activity we find a difference be- 
tween the sexes. Any ideal of education 
which leads to the obliteration of sex dif- 
ferences will result in deterioration. This 
is abundantly proved in the case of ani- 
mals. Attempts to bring about approxi- 
mation of the sexes result in extinction. 
We must differentiate in education as in 
bodily training. 

We all know that our schools are being 
more and more taught by women. In the 
United States twenty-six per cent. of our 
teachers are men. In some States the per- 
centage is as low as seven or eight. Some 
boys never have a male teacher until they 
reach college. In Europe different condi- 
tions exist. This must make a difference 
in the character of the instruction given. 
Twenty years ago in the country it was 
the father who placed his son in school, 
now it is the mother or aunt who takes 
him there, fits up his room, and looks after 
any troubles in discipline that may arise. 
The modern boy is a half-orphan. He 
has lost his father. .Often the mother is 
the better educated of the parents, but she 
should not have sole control of the chil- 
dren.. Boys need the father in the home. 
Many disadvantages come from this femi- 
nization of the home and school. Is the 
hoodlumism of our cities to be traced in 
part to this source? The most dangerous 
criminals are youthful ones. Juvenile 
crime is on the increase. Nowhere is there 


so much as in the United States, and the 
age of these criminals is decreasing. I 
wonder if this is owing to the influence 
of women? I plead for man’s rights. And 
reasonable women will agree that more of 








the father’s influence will be of benefit to 
the family. 

Moral suasion is a magnificent thing— 
coercion by love. But in the animal stage 
the boy needs more. A very little flog- 
ging will often bring about very great 
changes. In English schools the teachers 
say that flogging makes men of the boys. 
The existing American horror of physical 
pain is to be deprecated. You would knock 
a friend down to save his life; you would 
have a child’s leg broken that it might be 
set straight; greater yet is the need that 
his moral nature may be set right even at 
the cost of a little pain. We need more 
red blood in our school discipline. 

There are some things in teaching that 
man can do better than women. In me- 
chanical work, drill, man does best. In 
Germany, when the teacher teaches, there 
are no marks; but there is study, work. 
Woman is not fitted for that kind of teach- 
ing. Half of our teachers should be men. 

One anomalous phase of our educational 
condition in this country is that almost all 
of our superintendents are men, and nearly 
all the teachers women. These men plan 
the methods of doing things and expect 
women to carry them out. It is unnatural 
for women to teach in a man’s way. When 
we have good women teachers they should 
be let absolutely alone to do their work in 
their own way. 

There is a great change in the individual 
in the early teens. It does not occur in all 
children at the same time. The individual 
is quite different after this change in ca- 
pacities, tastes, etc. There should be a 
physiological classification of pupils. Sex 
is a great awakener. The problem before 
us is to advance in this work. 

Of all sterile races the native Ameri- 
can leads. Our population is increasing by 
immigration not by native American fami- 
lies. They are dying out. Few animals 
breed in captivity. Civilization is man’s 
domestication. It is not a success. Galton 
says that if women did not marry before 
the age of twenty-eight the race would 
die out, there are so few marriages after 
that age. What is the matter? Of the 
graduates of our girls’ colleges only one- 
half are married after ten years. Of nine 
men’s colleges only one-fourth were un- 
married after twenty-five years. It seems 
that college training does not make for 
marriage. There are no such figures for 


_any other class. 


In Germany a law is likely to pass fining 
a mother who could but will not nurse her 
child, five hundred marks; and fining an 
aunt or mother-in-law or other female rela- 
tive who advises such a course, one thou- 
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sand marks. Recent investigation in Ger- 
many has proven that children who are 
nourished by the natural method live two 
and one-fourth years longer, are stronger, 
less liable to disease, and withstand surgi- 
cal operations better. Mortality of infants 
under one year of age is five times as 
great in the case of artificially fed children. 

In looking over some letters from the 
presidents of our women’s colleges, as to 
their aims a great difference was shown. 
Only one mentions social and domestic edu- 
cation. All agree that woman should be 
self-supporting, so that she should be 
ready if domestic life should not come to 
her. We must ‘not forget that nearly all 
women have something to do with domestic 
life. 

It is marvelous that the women of to- 
day do not like domestic work. A college 
president, a.friend of mine, each morning 
for one week performed the domestic work 
of a house before going to his office and 
said it was fine exercise. He could not 
understand why women did not like it. 

At a recent commencement at a girls 
school the salutatorian came out and 
washed a shirtwaist, explaining the process 
as she did it. The valedictorian ironed it. 
At another commencement the class cooked 
a dinner in the presence of the audience, 
from soup to ice-cream. 

We must recognize that it is doubtful 
whether there is such a thing as general 
ability in culture. Many tests have been 
made without proving its existence. Every 
man can do some things well. The indi- 
vidual consists of strength here and weak- 
ness there. Our problem is to cultivate the 
strong sides of our boys and girls. 

All agree, who look at life in its broadest 
sense, that there is one supreme kind of 
human excellence by which to judge fami- 
lies and nations—the power to transmit the 
sacred torch of life undimmed. The people 
on this earth are only a handful to what 
are to follow, and our supreme duty is to 
live in such manner as to guarantee that 
they shall be well born, and not curse us for 
the handicaps we may force upon them. 
Man is not the owner of his body, but 
rather a helmsman guiding his vessel over 
the sea of life. He has no right to break 
into the hold and loot the cargo—the in- 
terests of the unborn. If by selfish enjoy- 
ment, or too much work which weakens 
themselves, women loot the cargo, future 
generations will suffer. 

To get nearer the point: Nothing is quite 
so worthy of love, and service and devo- 
tion as the body and soul of a child. The 
supreme test of the church and school, and 
all organizations which have for their ob- 
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ject the welfare of society, is their power 
to help issue in the kingdom of the super- 
man. 

REMARKS OF MISS LOVEJOY. 

Miss Sarah C, Lovejoy, Dean of the 
Woman’s Department of the Pennsylvania 
State College, followed in the discussion 
of this problem. She said that we must 
consider only the average woman, others 
will take care of themselves. Over-educa- 
tion is a dangerous thing to our educational 
system. Many of our problems arise from 
too many educational facilities. Oppor- 
tunities are open to women in all directions. 
Shall she seek effeminacy or culture, or 
can she get both? There is some disagree- 
ment on that point. All agree, however, 
on this principle of- education—first effi- 
ciency, then self-development. This im- 
plies a two-fold training—first, as an indi- 
vidual, and second, as a member of society. 
This is pre-eminently a social age. A sys- 
tem which considers only the individual 
will not do to-day. President Hadley says 
that the purpose of education is service. 

We now understand that the home is 
worthy of attention. Women need such 
training as well as academic. Home eco- 
nomics as a part of the college course is 
not only for home-makers but for profes- 
sional workers. We question if that man 
or woman is educated whose mind is only 
trained, or whose education tends away 
from practical life. We advocate the train- 
ing of hand and mind, but do not favor 
purely vocational courses. The home- 
maker should study chemistry, in order to 
properly prepare food; and art training 
is necessary for home decoration. The ob- 
jection to “domestic science” is that it is 
not cultural. Perhaps it is not so cultural 
as some other things, but it is good training 
nevertheless. 

The highest product of civilization is the 
civilized home. Where we have such 
homes the welfare of the country is in- 
creased. We have been told that women 
are responsible for juvenile crime. Judge 
Lindsay says that the need is for better 
homes. Perhaps a postgraduate course in 
flogging would be of benefit to women. 
Aside from her influence in the home, a 
woman with broad training is better able 
to cope with the philanthropic and social 


questions of the day. 


Woman still holds most of the teaching 
positions. Whatever future educators may 
say, the public still allows us to train girls 
in domestic science in colleges and high 
schools. Therefore, let no woman say 
that home economics is of no benefit to her. 
It gives mental improvement and does good 
to humanity. For these reasons domestic 
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science and art training should enter into 

all our high school and college courses. 

They secure efficiency and afford culture. 
Adjourned. 





WEDNESDAY EVENING. 





Be Association convened in general 
session at eight o’clock, and was en- 
tertained by the College Quartette, Miss 
Clark, Mrs. Graham, and Miss McCloskey ; 
the last named telling with effect a pathetic 
story. 

In order to take advantage of the rail- 
road time tables it was thought best to 
dispose of the programme for to-morrow 
in a single session, beginning at eight 
o’clock. 


Dr. W. O. Thompson, President of the. 


State University, Columbis, Ohio, was in- 
troduced, and delivered the address of the 
evening upon 


THE TEACHER IN CIVILIZATION. 


I confess frankly to some interest in, and 
love for the underlying conception in the 
word Schoolmaster. Brushing aside for the 
moment the abuses to which the word has 
been put and some unworthy associations, 
there is the important conception of. mastery 
and power that we do well to cherish. The 
schoolmaster is the person who not simply 
has some authority but who is authority in 
the matter of education. He is the expert 
manager of the forces as well as the scholar. 
There is also a certain idea of permanence 
about the schoolmaster that does not readily 
associate itself with the school-teacher. The 
one word suggests the person whose life is 
devoted to an important cause; the other sug- 
gests more narrowly the limited function of 
instruction. The one suggests a single field 
in which a master directs the forces; the 
other suggests the individual who is one of 
many others codperating in a great organiza- 
tion fostered by society for the purpose of 
preparing the rising generation for its inheri- 
tance. I propose this morning to present as 
well as I may, the place of the teacher in our 
civilization. 

At the outset it should not be forgotten that 
the teaching function is as universal as the 
human race. Among all the needs that are 
universal that of instruction must be recog- 
nized. From the day of birth the human fam- 
ily is under the tuition of the mother, the 
family, and later on of all associates. Un- 
consciously oftentimes, but none the less 
really, all of us are sources of instruction. 
We acquire our language, our habits, customs, 
our ideals, in fact nearly everything through 
the instruction that comes from intimate as- 
sociation. Aside from this unconscious in- 
struction given and received, there is a large 
amount of personal aid given and received in 
this way. This is the justification of the earlier 
and original method of instruction which in 
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ordinary industries took the form of appren- 
ticeship. It was the laboratory method at the 
very outset. The carpenter or blacksmith, 
or the shepherd taught his apprentice how to 
do things just as the mother and father in- 
structed the child in language, personal hab- 
its, and the subject-matter of morals and re- 
ligion. It is not to be forgotten that this was, 
and still is an effective method covering a large 
area of everyone’s experience. The value of 
these experiences is so manifest that in the 
later organization of the teaching force of 
the world there is constant appeal to the im- 
portance of this individual instruction and 
the value of the personal equation in securing 
the best results. Manifestly, however, the 
struggle for existence and the desire to ac- 
quire property as a protection for life were 
so important that the function of instruction 
was apt to be omitted in part or poorly done 
in many instances. Experience proved inade- 
quacy of individual work apart from organi- 
zation. Many people were unequal to the 
task of instruction and just in proportion as 
society developed, the individual was unable 
to meet the wider requirements of his child or 
apprentice. The school as an _ organized 
agency for doing what the individual, or the 
family, or society as a whole could not do, 
became a manifest necessity. Among the 
Hebrew people the Rabbi was the teacher 
whose life was devoted to an organized effort 
to instruct certain classes, chiefly the boys 
of the generation. Among other nationalities 
and races the development of the school was 
practically the same and had the same under- 
lying causes. Historically speaking, the school 
was never a substitute for this universal in- 
struction to which I refer, nor was it ever 
supposed to be antagonistic to the work of 
the home or any other organization in so- 
ciety. While the apprentice system for all in- 
dustries maintained itself for a long time the 
forms of modern industrial education, while 
shortening the period of apprenticeship and 
while emphasizing in the laboratory the neces- 
sity of individual attention, nevertheless, also 
recognize that after the formal education of 
the school has been completed a certain type 
of apprenticeship under the title of practical 
experience is necessary as a supplement to the 
school in order to develop the highest effici- 
ency. This puts the school at once as a 
supplement to existing means of education. 
It is society’s formal organization in the 
interest of education and makes a distinct call 
for a class of people who should develop and 
systematize the forces of education, make use 
of qualified persons as teachers and thereby 
prepare more broadly than was otherwise pos- 
sible the youth of a generation for efficient 
living. This is the philosophy underlying the 
professional school. Experience has proved 
that many great lawyers have been trained 
under an efficient practitioner in his office. 
The increasing activity of professional men, 
however, and the widening area covered by 
the profession have made the College of Law 
a necessity. The teacher of Law has super- 
seded the preceptor in the office. The prepa- 
ration of lawyers is therefore a necessity and 
justifiable on economic grounds. In the 
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ministry the school of theology has taken the 
place and the work of the Doctor of Divinity 
who was originally the Teacher of Divinity to 
the aspiring youth of his parish. The School 
of Medicine has organized the Science of 
Medicine and has called upon professional 
teachers to do the work in a professional way 
that was formerly committed to the practi- 
tioner as an incident in his career. In a 
similar manner the Normal School and the 
professoinal preparation of teachers has been 
developed. It is no longer believed that 
scholarship alone constitutes the equipment of 
a teacher. The professional school has put a 
new emphasis upon scholarship but has also 
developed the importance and necessity of the 
expert in education who may instruct his 
students how to make efficient use of his 
scholarship for the education of others. 
Along with this development of the profes- 
sional teacher of teachers there has come the 
broader view of the function of the teacher 
as well as the broader view of the aims and 
purposes of. the general education of the 
masses of the people. In a word, there is a 
deeper sympathy between all the teachers, 
professional and non-professional, between the 
school and the home, the laboratory and the 
shop, and all other forms of education for 
the people. The discussions of our generation 
have tried to discover what the real aims of 
education are and to state these so concisely 
and precisely that a few phrases like efficient 
living, character, and what not, have come to 
embody the ideals toward which society is 
moving. We have cleared up the atmosphere 
not a little and have given a distinct setting to 
the teacher as one of the constructive agencies 
in civilization. We have come to see and to 
appreciate the fact that society is dependent 
upon the harmonious co-operation of all the 
productive forces and agencies that create our 
wealth, build our institutions, develop char- 
acter, and render life rich in all its environ- 
ments and experiences. 

It is a happy circumstance that teaching is 
now recognized as one of the world-building 
enterprises in which we are engaged. We are 
coming to see that it is so fundamental in its 
relation to the efficiency of the individual and 
therefore of society, that the school is now 
seen to be the cornerstone upon which civiliza- 
tion rests. The older conception that society 
supports these institutions is now seen to be 
not quite all the truth. It is equally true 
that these institutions lie at the foundation of 
all progress. There is therefore a mutual 
interest involved here which becomes the 
justification of adequate provision for the 
efficiency of education. The older theories 
upon which we based the doctrine of taxation 
for public education are being steadily revised 
until there is practically unanimous agreement 
that public money used for the great -variety 
of the forms of education has the most abund- 
ant justification and rests upon the most 
secure foundation. It has become a matter 
of investment in the future of society and of 
our children rather than the means of support 
for a particular class among us. The teacher 
therefore has rapidly developed into a public 
official, a public servant, whose duties lie at 
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the very foundation of the perpetuity of all our 
institutions, of our commercial prosperity and 
our social progress. 

This larger place and more important func- 
tion now conceded to the school and the 
teacher renders the discussion of education as 
related to the large issues of civilization im- 
portant in order too that society may appre- 
ciate its own enterprises. 

As reinforcement to our conclusions let me 
suggest first of all, the great economic im- 
portance of the teacher’s work as related to 
the progress of society. It is a matter of com- 
mon observation that the educated individual 
is the one who has the larger outlook upon 
the world, who has cultivated tastes and in- 
creased capacity for the use and enjoyment of 
the world’s products. The greater variety of 
products, due to the division of labor and 
specialized industries, finds a market not 
among nations of tardy progress but among 
the most advanced and most highly educated 
people. It is significant that these people fur- 
nish a persistent demand for the best products 
of the educated people. One needs nothing 
more than reference to the present demand 
for, and satisfaction in, the highest type of 
musical excellance and the enormous demand 
for the best products of artistic tastes, to 
realize that the educated portion of the world 
is busy with activities almost unknown to 
preceding generations. The supply for the 
elementary and fundamental needs of people 
such as food, clothing, and shelter has been 
practically solved. The real problem now is, 
the supply of such a character of these things 
as shall render mere existence more com- 
fortable and open up the way for a larger and - 
better Jife than can be compassed under the 
term “existence.” The problem of modern 
society is not the fact of living but the method 
of living. What was considered a luxury 
two generations ago is a common necessity 
to-day. This might be termed extravagance 
from the view-point of the pioneer but it is 
healthful living from the view-point of 
modern education. A modern man is truly 
a citizen of the world. We desire to think 
with all the world, to feel with all the 
world, and to live with all the world. 
To this end the mechanical devices, the im- 
proved machinery, the better transportation, 
the readier opportunities for wider fellow- 
ships, among other features of the modern 
world are the necessary means of that type of 
life which educated people are determined to 
live. Every individual must be able to com- 
mand the means of his own support. The in- 
creased efficiency of the individual which has 
come along with his better education has 
made it possible for him to have and enjoy 
ten thousand things which the pioneers neither 
knew nor appreciated. From the economic 
point of view the activity of the world in 
producing these things and in meeting these 
demands is most important. Nor, is it to be 
overlooked that these same educated people 
are the most secure people of the world and 
have the least annoyance in satisfying their 
educated and rational tastes. The lifting of 
the individual and of society from mere ani- 
mal existence to a life charged with ethics, 
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esthetics, religion, and high aspiration, has 
most profoundly influenced the economic ac- 
tivities of the world. This is the underlying 
reason for the tremendous growth and de- 
velopment of city life in the last century. It 
is because the city furnishes opportunity to 
realize better ideals, better existences, better 
living, that the multitudes have made it their 
home. I do not hesitate to confess that the 
most intensely difficult problems of society 
cluster about the city, nor do I hesitate to 
affirm that the highest type of living and the 
best type of culture are also to be found in 
the great centers of population. So manifest 
is this that modern civilization is pressing into 
the utmost parts of our land all the physical 
conveniences such as transportation, heat, 
light, means of communication, and others 
that will make it possible for the rural resi- 
dents te participate in these richest fruits of 
education and culture. The decentralization 
of our population can never come unless with 
it there may be a decentralizatoin of the 
possibilities of the highest type of intellectual, 
social, moral, and spiritual living. At the 
outset the uneducated and the educated both 
drift to the city because they believe a better 
type of life is possible there than elsewhere. 
We may dissent from these views or try to 
set aside these facts as long as we may but 
we shall be compelled to recognize that the 
centers of population furnish the scenes of 
the greatest activity, the most pleasurable 
activities and opportunities for the kinds of 
fellowship which every cultivated life insists 
upon. In a small degree these conditions may 
exist in small communities but they are en; 
tirely inadequate to meet the persistent de- 
mand of people whose education prepares them 
for enjoying the most refined products of 
either the hand, the heart, or the brain. I 
recognize that this quite upsets the economic 
theory of the eighteenth century but it makes 
provision for multitudes of educated men and 
women who were not within the possibilities 
of eighteenth century methods. It is worth 
while to re-assert that the increased activities 
in our great centers of population are chiefly 
the invention of modern times and are due to 
the demands of educated people. If Solomon 
thought in his time that of making books there 
is no end, it does not follow that he had a 
vision of the capacity of the modern printing 
press or that he ever dreamed of the demand 
for the modern library. We shall never again 
commit ourselves to the physiocratic doctrine 
that agriculture is the only productive indus- 
try. The man who ministers to the xsthetic 
tastes of the world is as really a producer as 
he who ministers to our physical needs. Edu- 
cation has therefore revolutionized the eco- 
nomic world by introducing a man infinitely 
larger in his economic tastes than the creation 
of John Stuart Mill’s fanciful and unnatural 
economic man who was the standard of values 
in all his theories. We may as well recognize 
that to send our children to school is to put 
them into a new economic world and into a 
larger life. This means more production, 
more labor, and more life. In the solution of 
these problems, agricultural education has dis- 
covered that there are other issues than the 
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growing of corn or the production of beef 
cattle. Important as these problems are we 
have discovered that the farmer must be 
larger than his farm and that his contentment 
and happiness on the farm will not be condi- 
tioned merely upon the fertility of his soil 
but upon his ability to live a life in which 
proper facilities are found for his intellectual 
and social and moral tastes. If we cannot 
develop such men, an ignorant peasantry, the 
forerunner of an undemocratic caste system, 
will result and that means in the end an un- 
progressive, if not a decaying country. 
Fundamental education has developed a 
thorough-going discontent with mere exist- 
ence. It has developed the taste for larger 
things and that is but another way to say that 
taste is a fundamental element in desire; de- 
sire is at the base of all economic demand ,and 
economic demand is the foundation of all 
commercial activity. The educated world is 
therefore of necessity the active world, the 
commercial world, the world of markets and 
the world of wealth. As illustrating these 
facts let me remind you that in the last half 
of the nineteenth century the United States 
created and accumulated wealth greater in the 
aggregate than the accumulation of Great 
Britain in more than twenty centuries. There 
has been no parallel in the history of the 
world to the physical, material, and financial 
development of the United States in the last 
sixty years. Among the several causes con- 
tributing to this remarkable development it is 
customary to mention our natural resources, 
the youthfulness of the country, the enter- 
prises of our people, and friendly attitude 
from the Government. This statement of the 
case however seems to me inadequate. It fails 
to take account of the fact that there is in 
this country a ready response to every enter- 
prise that looks to the improvement of condi- 
tions or the betterment of society. This state 
of mind is the result of a popular and pro- 
found interest in education. There is a pro- 
found conviction in the American mind to the 
effect that education prepares men for larger 
and better living and that every improvement 
in the physical conditions and every develop- 
ment of intellectual life should make a 
contribution to society’s moral and spiritual 
welfare. Nowhere in the world is the su- 
premacy of manhood as over and against 
everything else so clearly asserted and so 
earnestly believed as in America. This ideal 
has found its way into our definition of citi- 
zenship and colors every theory, even the de- 
cisions of courts upon human rights, property 
rights, the limitations of corporate wealth 
and the duties of society. It is moreover, not 
simply the fact of education which determines 
ail these but the ideals of education as in- 
fluenced by our democracy. Public sentiment 
and the development of education have gone 
hand in hand producing a condition that has 
made America at once the most open market 
with the most enterprising industry among 
modern nations. But little attention has 
hitherto been given to this economic impor- 
tance of education and for that reason many 
people have failed to discover the funda- 
mental place of the teacher and the school. 
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They have assumed in general terms that edu- 
cation was a good thing but they have not, 
until recently, given proper recognition of the 
economic results due to the efficiency of edu- 
cation. Our great expositions. which have 
been international exhibits of the skill and 
progress of the several races have demon- 
strated to the world that all forms of educa- 
tion are important and have taken away from 
the utilitarian idea very much of its oppro- 
brium. It is now recognized among all stu- 
dents of education that there is an element of 
utility in the most abstract forms of education. 
Now, utility is an economic word. You can- 
not separate it from the problems of bread 
and butter, finance, and markets. To be sure 
we have enlarged the meaning of this term 
and have come to see the highest expression 
of utility, not in these physical and material 
things, but in the intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual service for the world. We have al- 
most completed the circle; at any rate, we 
have gone far enough to see that there is a 
vital relation between the highest forms of 
life and the most ,elementary problems of 
existence. Education therefore covers the 
whole round of human industry from the 
growing of corn and grass unto the measure- 
ment of the stars, the development of machin- 
ery to the finest products of intellectual 
esthetics and religion. This broadened view 


of educaiion which brings a new dignity to 
the teacher, forms the major premise in the 
argument now so forcefully put to the Ameri- 
can. people for a new and loftier patriotism, 
a more sympathetic service to our fellowmen, 


and the removal of the obstructions to human 
progress which lie in poverty, vice, and all 
forms of dishonesty, both private and public. 

As a further reinforcement of the gen- 
eral principle announced let me suggest second 
the importance of education in the preserva- 
tion and development of our institutions which 
embody historically the results of our growth 
and culture. The Old World finds its great- 
est interest in its historic institutions and 


monuments which tell the story of national: 


development. England would be barren of 
interest but for Westminster Abbey. Paris 
still preserves the glory of France and her 
inspiration for the future. Rome tells the 
story of centuries. Berlin has the key to 
German prosperity. Other cities tell the story 
of the rise and progress and in some cases the 
downfall of empires. America has a few 
monuments of earlier civilization but the 
newness of the country forbids a Westminster 
Abbey of St. Peter’s Cathedral. However, 
no one fails to appreciate the fact that our 
older institutions of learning, our patriotic 
organizations, our historical societies, are de- 
veloping in proportion as education has en- 
larged the conception of American life. The 
dignity of the Government and the impor- 
tance of history as an inspiration to human 
progress is not to be treated lightly. The 
schoolmaster is the active agent in awaken- 
ing interest in these things and in doing the 
work which makes these public records 
possible. This is but another way of say- 
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ing that the permanency of civilization is 
in the hands of the educated man who is the 
product most directly of the teacher. 

A third suggestion is, that education is 
steadily developing a people who can utilize, 
perpetuate, and enjoy the accumulated treas- 
ures of centuries. The modern student of 
archeology has aroused a new interest. not 
simply in ancient peoples but in the problems 
of their existence and death. The perpetuity 
of civilization has been learnedly discussed in 
current literature for a generation. The 
mature judgment is not simply that the edu- 
cated man is the most efficient man for a 
generation but that he is the most provident 
man and the one to whom civilization must 
look for the future. Education has gone 
beyond the three R’s and away out beyond 
all the so-called fads, into the larger problems 
of the world and modern governments are 
now coming to see that public money may be 
wisely expended for the preservation of the 
world as a great endowment for God’s chil- 
dren. This is the fundamental reason under- 
lying Agricultural education. It was the mo- 
tive that prompted President Roosevelt to 
hold the most unique conference of the pres- 
ent times upon the preservation of our public 
estate, and is equally the motive prompting 
a hundred other efforts to make our civiliza- 
tion not merely progressive but permanent. 
No Indian race, or African race, would even 
have attempted a solution of such problems. 
Even Egypt with her obelisks and the most 
ancient of races have not grappled with this 
problem as the enlightened races of modern 
times chief among whom is the Anglo-Saxon, 
whose children we are. 
modern education through its representative 
men and women to the greater issues of 
civilization is one of the most happy results 
of our times. An awakened people inspired 
by the loftiest ideals, cherishing the School- 
master as the primary agent working for all 
these beneficent results has put a new mean- 
ing into life, developed a public spirit truly 
generous and broad and has enriched life 
with the choicest fruits of intellectual and 
spiritual activity. In a very real sense man is 
working out his own salvation and preparing 
the race for a new and joyful conquest that 
prophesies his entrance into that dominion to 
which he has been divinely called. To have 
a part in this splendid construction, to help to 
build a permanent civilization, to bring into 
the world’s activites the masterful man .will 
write us down in the history of the world as 
a beneficent and wise people. The wrecks of 
ignorance, superstition, and slavery that lie 
along this pathway of progress are mute ap- 
peals to the world and a genuinely Macedon- 
ian cry that the Teacher shall enter into his 
appropriate place and be given free oppor- 
tunity to do the work without which all else 
is vain. 

I hope that what has been said has aroused 
a vision in your minds as to the importance 
of the teacher and of his work. At the risk 
of repetition however and of tediousness let 
me submit a few specifications further which 
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may help you to see what lies in my mind as 
to the function of the teacher. 

Specification one suggests that he is the 
introducing agent of society, duly com- 
missioned, whose standing and place holds and 
determines the individual efficiencies of those 
whom he presents. No argument is needed 
to suggest to society people the importance of 
a proper introduction. To have the right 
person stand as sponsor for us practically 
settles ‘our social status. To be sure, indi- 
vidual excellence must guarantee the con- 
tinuance of this status, but at the outset to 
be well introduced is to open up before every 
individual agreeable and delightful pathways 
which he, unaided, might never have dis- 
covered. In the world of education the 
teacher as the exponent of learning in the first 
instance introduces the rising generation into 
the circles which lead to power, efficiency, 
happiness, and such environment as makes 
the development of high character possible. 
This position is not limited by any super- 
ficial or conventional .regulations but is due 
to the fact that society has discovered the 
possibility of its children and is earnestly 
engaged in concerted and organized effort to 
lead them along the paths of learning with 
such introduction to the world and its prob- 
lems as will enable the individual to realize 
upon himself. Here it is that the removal of 
prejudice and passion and superstition is of 
the greatest importance. Here it is that the 


teacher has opportunity to present the world 
of life and literature, of history, science and 


art, in their true and attractive phases. It has 
long been believed that the human mind 
should turn to learning as naturally as the 
flower to the light. Whether it will do so 
depends chiefly upon the early introductions 
and the way in which the youthful mind is 
brought to see the real beauty in God’s world. 
No more delicate or responsible task was ever 
laid upon human agency. All the machinery 
of the school-room, all the appliances of edu- 
cation, all the tools with which we work, 
constitute the external equipment which the 
teacher uses as the means of giving every 
child the Heavenly vision and the inspiration 
to noble living. 

A second specification suggests the function 
of the guide. Have you ever traveled amid 
the winding and rugged ascents of unknown 
mountains and realized that sense of uncer- 
tainty that comes to the strange traveller in 
an unknown country? What a waste of time 
can be saved, what an economy of force may 
be ‘preserved when your explorations are un- 
der the guidance of intelligence. The experi- 
ence of the ages is our storehouse of wisdom. 
The teacher is the one who, familiar with the 
pathways of human struggle and human ex- 
perience, proffers his services to guide infant 
intelligence into the larger fields of human 
endeavor. There is no reason why every 
generation should repeat the blunders of its 
predecessors. The teacher has society organ- 
ized for the economic use by the rising gener- 
ation of this great storehouse of human ex- 
perience. The school-house shortens the ap- 
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prenticeship of life and lengthens the period 
of efficient and masterful service. The 
modern College of Agriculture brings to its 
graduate in the days of its alphabet the 
accumulated experimentation of generations. 
He is thus saved from the unprofitable and 
tedious experiment of ignorance and is able 
to bring to the early problems of industry all 
the wisdom that can be gleaned from experi- 
ence. The place and function of the teacher 
in thus saving the individual from the errors 
of the race and guiding him along the path- 
way of assured results is most highly signifi- 
cant. A more generous proportion of this 
service is sure to come as society reads the 
history of its own failures and discovers the 
_ rapid progress of its educated citizen- 
ship. 

A third specification suggests that the 
teacher, through devotion to the public in the 
form of service and sacrifice and a genuine 
love for humanity becomes indeed and in 
truth the savior of society. I speak it rever- 
ently but confidently that no real teacher ever 
gave a life to the cause of education through 
the inspiration of pessimism or doubt or 
could personify the element of selfishness in 
human life. There is no place in education 
for the play of selfish motives. I concede 
that some selfish people have gone into the 
work of education but I recognize also that 
selfishness has been a limitation upon their 
efficiency and usefulness. The teacher’s life 
calls for a public service in which unselfish 
devotion to the interests of others shall be 
the ruling feature. This is essentially the 
spirit of the great Master of the centuries. 
Aside from all other services rendered and 
from any other views that may be held, we 
are thinking just now of the way the teacher 
of Galilee has magnified the teacher’s function 
by his unselfish and unswerving devotion to 
the cause of humanity. 

In closing, Dr. Thompson said that noth- 
ing is too good for the teacher to be or to 
know. Never was a great teacher made 
from a small soul, nor an efficient teacher 
from one who despised culture. We need 
a generation of teachers and preachers who 
can see better things, in the future; be- 


‘cause in the end business and commercial 


supremacy can be permanently built on 
nothing but the Golden Rule and the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. 


BRILLIANT RECEPTION. 


After the address of the evening at the 
Auditorium the members of the Associa- 
tion were given a cordial reception at the 
home of President Sparks. In the line 
with President and Mrs. Sparks were Drs. 
Thompson and Richey and State Supt. 
Schaeffer. The evening was fine, refresh- 
ments were served upon the lawn, every- 
body was on hand, and it was a very en- 
joyable affair. 
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THURSDAY MORNING. 


FTER a selection by the College Quar- 
tette, prayer by Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, 

and a solo by Miss Clark, Dr. G. Stanley 
Brown, superintendent of the schools of 
. Joliet, Illinois, read the following paper on 


INDIVIDUALISM IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


Jesus was the greatest teacher the world 
has ever seen or known, and His appeal 
was and is to the individual, not to the un- 
defined, impersonal, undifferentiated mass. 

Redemption, salvation, sin, death,—each 
is individual and the responsibility, there- 
fore, is individual. Men are neither saved 
nor lost in bunches, but as individuals. It 
is not the town in which I reside that must 
be penalized for my wrong doing, but I, 
the individual, who did the wrong. But 
in our instruction we are too prone to lose 
sight of the individual and it is in his be- 
half that I make this plea. 

We are in what seems to me a danger 
stage in our educational evolution. Many 
in educational work in this State can re- 
member when our schools were largely un- 
graded, and when the teaching was largely 
individual, not class teaching; and as you 
recall the teacher whose impress was in- 
delibly left on your lives, you remember 
that the effort of that teacher was an indi- 
vidual effort, not a mass effort. Flogging 
was always an individual not a mass treat- 
ment. 

But life was simple then and not so 
strenuous as in these days. The schools 
were then, as they are now, influenced in 
their evolution by their surroundings. In- 
dividual teaching found its counterpart in 
the shoemaker who could make an entire 
shoe, the wagon maker who could make the 
entire wagon, the coat maker who could 
make the entire coat, and the home maker 
who could make an entire suit of clothes 
for man or woman; but the advent of the 
factory system, the division of labor, the 
attendant complexity of life, changed all 
these things, and at about the same time 
the schools were graded, machined, fac- 
toried, and like the factories have been 
turning out their product since that time. 

I am not decrying these facts because I 
think, on the whole, we are better off to- 
day than at any preceding stage, and in 
the language of the great Lincoln, “if we 
knew whence we came and whither we are 
tending, we could tell better how to steer.” 
We need to learn at each step of our evo- 
lution to retain all the good in the present 
system and incorporate it somehow into 
the new. Batavia and Pueblo have made 
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some helpful suggestions to us, although 
the greatest extreme may prove unsafe. 

School systems everywhere are too much 
like factories, turning out a fairly satis- 
factory commercial product. We have 
“gone to seed” on organization and sys- 
tem, and have trampled under our feet the 
individual. We need to stop, take stock, 
study the plant, consult frequently with the 
owners, the people, and then in readjust- 
ing ourselves, remember that the schools 
contain living, sentient potentialities, and 
not crude, lifeless stuff, and that to make 
them progress or retrogress as the dead, 
uncomplaining material of a manufacturing 
plant, cannot but mean great disaster in 
the end. 

The rights of the individual are a con- 
tinuous protest against the lock-step in pro- 
motions. The hard-and-fast lines are be- 
ing broken down as more and more the 
High School teachers are coming to see 
that the individual has to be considered 
above the class to which he belongs, and 
that promotion must be made possible at 
any time and that it must depend entirely 
on the fitness of the individual to go on 
with the next higher work, and not the 
convenience of either the school or the 
teacher to send on another group of young 
people. 

The rapid and very general introduction 
of the elective system is a recognition of 
the individual’s right to some considera- 
tion not common to the group to which he - 
may for convenience be assigned, and the 
almost marvelous growth in the attendance 
in High Schools is in part attributable to 
the introduction of the elective system. 

The great increase in the number of new 
subjects and new courses offered is a fur- 
ther recognition of the individual. Manual 
training, Domestic Science and Art, Com- 
mercial work, Agriculture, all broaden the 
appeal to the individual and their introduc- 
tion has proven wise. 

It is fortunate that a large part of the 
work in these newer courses demands indi- 
vidual teaching and cannot be carried on 
successfully without it, because the effect 
on the other teaching and the other courses 
of the school is marked, and often leads to 
a much needed reform in method of pres- 
entation. 

We know from experience that much can 
be done for the instruction of the indi- 
vidual by the following plans: first, let 
the teacher omit the regular class recita- 
tion for one day each week and give up 
that period to such members of the class 
as show ‘greatest need for close, personal 
direction in their work. We know that the 
revelations which come to even our best 
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teachers from such a procedure give great 
stimulation and encouragement to both 
teacher and student. One teacher insists 
that by such means alone she has been able 
to really know the boys and girls she has 
been attempting to teach. The eagerness 
with which the students await the day 
when they are not going to stand up and 
recite but are to be directed in their efforts 
is the best proof of the enthusiasm and 
interest on the part of the class. This 
spirit is really carried over into the next 
day, when a more formal class is con- 
ducted, but the freedom and anxiety be- 
gotten in the close contact between teacher 
and student are of inestimable value. 

In the second place, all teachers who 
teach classes in first or second year work 
have one free period each day for con- 
sultation with pupils whose work demands 
unreasonable time and effort. Here, as in 
the first case, there is a much-coveted op- 
portunity for that close, personal touch 
between student and teacher which is sel- 
dom possible in a regular class recitation. 
No matter how anxious either teacher or 
student may be for such a relationship, 
that freedom and absolute candor which 
are so rare when students stand and recite 
before their fellows, becomes a matter of 
course and the consequent insight into the 
character, habits of study, native ability 
and ambition of the student become the 
= for judging an hitherto unknown 
life. 

The result of such conference and brief 
interviews is to greatly reduce the failures 
among careless students, to keep in school 
until some course has been finished, a con- 
stantly increasing number, and to create 
between teacher and student a bond, deep- 
seated respect and good fellowship which 
will last a life-time. 

In the third place, we know from ex- 
perience that great gain comes to the stu- 
dent through personal coaching, or’in a 
group of two or three by substitute teachers, 
whose special duty for half the school day 
is to receive students sent by other teachers 
too busy to give personal direction to their 
work, and to find out what their difficulties 
are, and assist them day by day at the same 
time until both the regular class teacher 
and the special tutor agree that such a stu- 
dent is strong enough to go it alone. 

We are satisfied that with a reasonable 
amount of emphasis laid upon individual 
instruction along these lines indicated, the 
number of failures will decrease, the in- 
terest on the part of both teacher and stu- 
dent will increase and the “ esprit de corps ” 
of both faculty and student body will 
greatly improve. 
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Another phase of individualism in the 
High School is that which, in general terms, 
we Call the personal interest of the teacher 
in the student. The changes we have been 
rapidly undergoing from simplicity to com- 
plexity in our civilization, the rapid shift- 
ing of population from small rural to large 
urban communities, the transition from a 
minimum of organization to a maximum of 
system in our educational endeavors, the 
tendency to reduce all things capable of 
such reduction to a commercial basis, the 
partially successful effort in all lines of 
activity to concentration of energy, and the 
fact that before the eyes of all the giants 
in finance is the ever present, “show re- 
sults and do it now,” are foremost among 
the influences which have crushed out the 
thought of the individual and have done 
much to side-track any effort to show or 
cultivate personal interest. 

These changes in the business and com- 
mercial ‘life have reacted on the field of 
education and produced corresponding 
changes there, and so with the extreme 
organization in the industrial and’ com- 
mercial line have come upon the school 
demands for specialists to meet these de- 
mands. The schools have responded and 
will continue to meet the demands, but they 
must do more than this. 

We did not see that the extreme specia- 
lization which is the order of the day in 
all lines of activity would produce men and 
women who would be so much engrossed in 
their specialty that they would lose that 
most vital quality, personal interest in the 
individual. 

The man who knows Chemistry, Chem- 
istry, Chemistry, who thinks and sleeps and 
dreams Chemistry, has too much of himself 
absorbed in the subject of Chemistry to 
have much left to divide up with the boy 
or girl whom he teaches. The boy and girl 
of High School age soon come to recognize 
the Chemistry man, and to know that he 
has no personal interest in them whose 
mind is completely absorbed in Chemistry— 
a purely impersonal thing. How much as- 
sistance or satisfaction will a young man 
who feels the need of some counsel touch- 
ing his life-work get from such a man, 
no matter whether he be the Chemistry 
fiend or some other fiend, so long as he 
looks upon living, sentient beings as of less 
importance in the world’s economy than his 
pet subject. 

Recently I heard a High School teacher 
in a great city system say, “I don’t pre- 
tend to know any of my students by name. 
I don’t care who they are nor where they 
live. I am hired to teach Algebra, not to 
have a close, personal oversight of the boys 
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and girls whom I teach.” I said to her, 
“Do you never have interviews with par- 
ents, or visit the homes of students, or send 
letters of inquiry to parents or guardians 
when work is unsatisfactory?” To all 





my questions she answered, “No, I ama 


teacher of Algebra, a special teacher of 
Algebra, and have no time to interest my- 
self in boys and girls.” “How many 
classes do you teach?” “Four.” “At 
what hour do you close school?” “Two 
P.M.” “ Well you may be all right where 
you are, but you need not apply for a posi- 
tion in my school because we are very 
pronounced in -our opinions touching the 
value, mutual value, of personal interest.” 
“TI do what I am paid for,” said she. 
“Yes,” said I, “we have heard that senti- 
ment too frequently, but it is my observa- 
tion that a teacher who never does any 
more than she is paid for will never be 
paid for any more than she does. There 
are three classes of teachers in the world; 
the first class does just as little as pos- 
sible and yet keeps from being discharged; 
the second class does just what is enu- 
merated in the bond and is careful to op- 
pose anything which looks like extra work; 
the third does what the contract calls for 
and whatever other duty the highest wel- 
fare of the student and the advancement 
of school and community may seem to de- 
mand. Now note this,” I added, “If a 
superintendent or principal or a president 
is given free rein in the selection and pro- 
motion of teachers, all the promotions and 
all the best positions will go to teachers 
of the third class.” 

We think it makes a great difference 
whether a teacher says during a class reci- 
tation, “ The red-headed boy in the back 
row of seats, recite, or the girl i in the fourth 
row from the front, recite,” instead of 
saying, “ Bill Saunders may stand and tell 
us what he has learned of this topic or 
that topic, or Hannah Jones may tell us 
the result of her study of a certain other 
topic.” 

The one method indicates indifference to 
a small phase of personal interest, the other 
indicates at least that the student has 
human form and deserves a name. We 
have noticed that when students come to 
school Monday morning some teachers are 
always surrounded to hear the experiences 
since Friday, because they exhibit a real, 
personal interest in the life and doings of 
students outside of class-room; while in 
the case of other teachers, their approach 
is a signal to the students for a hushed 
voice and bated breath. The one exhibits 
a personal interest and has found a re- 
sponse in the hearts of the boys and girls, 
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the other has maintained her proud, offi- 
cial dignity and reserve, and the students 
permit her to do so unmolested. But we 
can easily tell what class would be most . 
eagerly sought, and which teacher would 
have a lasting good influence on the life 
of the student. Mark Hopkins on one end 
of a log and Garfield on the other make 
possible a university education largely be- 
cause of the personality of Mark Hopkins, 
and not because a log is a more desirable 
place to teach than the class-room of the 
college or school. 

“To rejoice with them that do rejoice 
and to weep with them that weep,” solves 
many a knotty problem in discipline and 
adds to personal interest one of its strongest 
friends. The teacher’s interests and the 
student’s interest then become one. The 
impassable: gulf between teacher and stu- 
dent renders itself easily navigable because 
both parties are helping at the oars. The 
contest spirit is strong in High School stu- 
dents, and if a teacher manifests an interest 
in the athletic events, the debate, the decla- 
mation and oratorical contests, the military 
drill, she thereby multiplies the avenues of 
approach to the individual and emphasizes 
the personal element in her teaching. 

We have tried to show that individualism 
in the High School has two important 
phases. One of these emphasizes personal 
instruction above class or mass instruction, .- 
and we have pointed out three means by 
which such emphasis may be given with 
little or no interference with any other 
method of instruction. The other phase 
of the subject emphasizes the personal in- 
terest of the teacher in the student, and we 
have shown how, by a variety of means, 
this may be accomplished. In all this our 
basis has been our own observation and 
experience, and not a_ finely-phrased 
theory. 

There are hermit souls that live withdrawn 
In the peace of their self-content; 

There are souls like stars that dwell apart 
In a fellowless firmament ; 

There are pioneer souls that blaze their path 


Where highways never ran, 
But let me live in my house by the side of the 


road, : 
And be a friend to man. 


Let me live in my house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man; 

The men who are good, the men who are bad, 
As good and as bad as I; 

I would not sit in the scorner’s seat, 

Or hurl the cynic’s ban: 

Let me live in my house by the side of the road, 
And be a friend to man. 


I see in my house by the side of the road 
By the side of the highway of life, 

The men who press with the ardor of hope, 
The men who are faint with strife, 
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But I turn not away from their smiles or their 
tears 

Both parts of an infinite plan: 

Let me live in my house by the side of the road 

And be a friend to man. 


I oe there are brook-claddened meadows 
ahea 

And mountains of wearisome height; 

That the road passes on through the long after- 
noon 

And stretches away to the night; : 

But still I rejoice when the travellers rejoice 

And weap with the strangers that mourn; 

Nor live in my house by the side of the road 

Like a man who dwells alone. 


Let me live in my house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man; 

They are good, they are bad, wise, foolish; 

So am I, 

Then why should I sit in the scorner’s seat, 

Or hurl the cynic’s ban? 

Let me live in my house by the side of the road, 
And be a friend to man. 


Prof. J. P. Breidinger said that he had 
read so much as to manual training that his 
previous notions have changed. He be- 
lieves that manual training should be taken 
by all students. The high school should be 
a part of our system of public instruction. 
No benefit can come from cutting the high 
schools loose from the grades. Rather join 
them closer together, and call the four 
high school years the ninth, tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth grades. Manual training and 
trade education are two different things. 
All pupils should have the former. 

The pursuit of individualism in the high 
school would, if carried out to its logical 
conclusion, bring us to the separate train- 
ing of each individual. Much good may be 
done that way, but it is not the best way 
for pupils of fourteen to eighteen years. 
College preparation is not the only thing 
to be thought of in high school training, 
worthy citizenship is the desired end for 
all. In preparing all our courses we must 
bear in mind that the school owes something 
to the State as well as to the individual. 

Referring to Dr. Brown’s address, the 
speaker said that there are certain tastes 
and capabilities that all pupils have in 
common. We can reach all of the pupils 
by class teaching. While we are teaching 
the individual all the members of the class 
get the thought. 

In our promotions the individual must 
be thought of. He must not be measured 
by his neighbors. There is too little atten- 
tion to the individual in our high school 
methods, and it results in the depletion of 
our schools. The best high school is that 
which contains most of the pupils who 
rightfully belong there. We owe it to 
the public to keep them there. Course, 
methods, etc., must be so planned as to 
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conserve the best interests of every indi- 
vidual in the school. 

Dr. C. A. Herrick said that individual 
attention has probably been carried to a 
greater extent in private schools than else- 
where, and the effect has been bad. Some 
pupils are thereby made helpless. Indi- 
vidual instruction is a good thing when it 
helps children to care for themselves. The 
severest arraignment of the public schools 
has been concerning mass instruction, the 
lock-step process, the disregard of the indi- 
vidual. This has been most disadvantageous 
in the high schools where there is depart- 
mental instruction, and consequent loss of 
personal contact between teacher and pupil. 
In the Philadelphia High School, a de- 
partment teacher often goes the round of 
from 400 to 800 pupils a week. It is dif- 
ficult in a school of 2,000 pupils to reach 
the individual. The loss in this school three 
or four years ago was tremendous. Then 
the faculty got together and devised a plan 
for giving the individual pupil needed at- 
tention. 

At the beginning of the term we send a 
letter to every home asking for co-opera- 
tion. This letter states that each month a 
report of the pupil’s progress may be ex- 
pected. Parents who are dissatisfied are in- 
vited to interview the principal at the 
school. Each group of thirty or forty 
pupils has a record keeper who also makes 
out the pupils’ reports and sends them out 
about the tenth of the month. 

If these reports do not bring about the 
desired results, we send to the parents a 
card requesting an interview, and setting 
the time. We find that it is the common 
practice of pupils to play off the home and 
school against one another to get out of 
work. The most effective plan is to inter- 
view the parent in-the presence of the 
boy, and advise two or three hours home 
study per day. This is generally effective. 
By making one teacher responsible for a 
group, we arrive at sufficient personal at- 
tention to get the pupil to help himself, 
and the school is made more effective. 


ESTHETIC POSSIBILITIES IN PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 

was the subject of an address by Dr. 
Joseph S. Walton, Principal of the George 

School, Bucks County, Pa. 
Referring to some ferns with which the 
platform was decorated, Dr. Walton said, 
Those who have noticed the charm of this 
delicate fern lately from its native haunt 
and this cultivated one, have seen that they 
differ. We notice the same in the animal 
world. The turkey is slow to adjust itself 
to new conditions. Only a few plants and 
animals can so adjust themselves to a new 
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environment. That adjustment in man we 
call education, and so far as young people 
are concerned it is conditioned on four 
worth values. 

You may teach a child geometry and if 
he thinks it of no value he may compre- 
hend and yet never understand. Dr. Her- 
rick is right in saying that we must not 
help pupils too much or we will produce a 
race of people who cannot adjust them- 
selves to their environment. Yearly there 
come into the United States a type of 
people whose children do have the capacity 
to adjust themselves to new conditions. 

A friend of mine who was studying the 
connection between crowding and crime 
once visited the east side of New York, 
a district where there are a thousand people 
to the acre. He there conversed with an 
old Hungarian who said, “Oh, yes, this is 
a great country—at least we thought so 
before we came. But I don’t see it that 
way.” The gentleman replied, “ But you 
have employment; your children go to 
school; you make more money than you 
ever did before.” “Oh, yes,” he replied. 
“They all talk English; they are all away 
day and night; and they have forgotten 
their old Hungarian daddy.” He could not 
adjust himself to his new surroundings. 

The hope of America is in the free school 
system for the next fifty years in a par- 
ticular direction. This applies first to ad- 
justment. In early colonial days, after the 
first efforts at adjustment were over, the 
men in the limestone region and the mica 
hills had become so different that they took 
their water with them when they visited 
each other. They could not quickly adjust 
themselves to new conditions. This is 
physical adjustment. But there are also 
mental adjustments. 

In every child there is a schedule of worth 
values. If a child does not see the value of 
a subject he can be stuffed, but he cannot 
be taught. Too many children get their 
worth values outside of school. These 
worth values are four—the worth values 
of life, beauty, truth, and goodness. In the 
world’s history rarely have we unified all 
four. That may come in the future. 

In medieval times humanity was saved 
by the elevation of the worth values of 
beauty and life. In the deadness of its phi- 
losophy it dropped truth far below beauty. 
Some of the greatest reactions of history 
came about because goodness was held at 
a discount. The salvation of America and 
the future of our public schools depends 
on the allying of the worth values of 
beauty and life to the worth values of 
truth and goodness. The worth values of 
life appeal strongly to the well-fed, well- 
born American boy. We must avail our- 
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selves of these if we are to give them the 
worth values of beauty. 

An old friend, a teacher, who thinks the 
community has forgotten him, said to me 
that the wave of athletics had struck his 
town, and he did not know what to do. I 
advised him to try to persuade the councils 
of his town, the school board, and the 
churches, to join in providing a gym- 
nasium and athletic grounds. Let them lay 
down the laws, and organize the teams. 
Next year when the team goes away the 
game will not end in a free fight as this 
year. Thus unify and control the athletics. 
Five years of such control would make the 
athletic field appeal not only to the raga- 
muffin but to the whole community. And 
this must be done before we try to in- 
fluence their worth values of goodness and 
beauty. We must interrelate these four 
worth values. The other three must be 
related to the physical life. In youth the 
worth values of life make the strongest 
appeal. 

The speaker then related the following 
incident: One evening last winter on the 
east side of New York there was an enter- 
tainment given. The price of admission 
was fifteen cents, one-half of which went 
to the teacher of song and recitation. Be- 
hind me sat a woman with a child who 
showed the keenest delight in the perfor- 
mance. She gesticulated with the per- 
formers and recited to herself as they re- - 
cited. Later I found that this child re- 
ceived a cent from each person at the 
homes where she reproduced the programme 
of the evening. I compared this child 
with the pupils in a certain private school 
where they coach the children constantly 
and leave them only the more helpless when 
they enter college and university. The 
door-keeper was a poor Italian who was 
called Maccaroni. The teacher, noticing 
that Maccaroni had not come in, inquired 
of him what was wrong that he did not 
come in to the show. He replied that he 
was through and prepared to leave. The 
truth was that he had no money. He was 
scrupulously honest, and having collected 
the admission fees turned over his money 
and prepared to leave, for he had been 
taught to die rather than to steal or beg. 
He had the worth values of truth. The 
teacher, however, told him that his useful- 
ness in the past had earned his admission 
fee. Another teacher told me, in contrast 
with this, of a girl who had five genera- 
tions of worthy ancestry behind her who 
could be counted on to cheat in every ex- 
amination. 

It is to be hoped that the day will come 
when the worth values of beauty will be 
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elevated to a position of equality with the 
worth values of life. 

I know of a group of boys who have con- 
stituted themselves a committee to clean 
up their athletic field for a meet to-morrow. 
It is no dream to look forward to the time 
when school grounds will be made more 
beautiful by the pupils. The worth values 
of beauty are not stimulated by the art 
gallery alone. The custodian of the Metro- 
politan Art Gallery in New York said that 
many more foreigners than native Ameri- 
cans visit there. While art galleries are 
good, still the worth values of beauty are 
quicker stimulated by expressing beauty 
than by admiring it—by such vocational 
work as we can put into the schools. I 
recall a stage-driver in Pike County whose 
highest ideal of beauty was a half-dead tree 
on a neighboring ridge, and a child whose 
ideal of beauty seemed to be a little 
chicken ! 

The practical men of Pennsylvania to- 
day, even though laborers, will sacrifice 
something in order that the children may 
live among beautiful things of nature while 
at school. The cost of such things would 
not be more than has been wasted by re- 
cent maladministration of public affairs. 

After a solo by Miss Clark, reports of 
committees were declared in order and 
were received, as follows: 


OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 


Through their Chairman, Dr. Phillips, 
the committee on nominations presented 
the following report, which was received, 
and the Secretary instructed to cast the 
ballot of the Association for the nominees, 
after which they were declared elected. 

For President—Charles S. Foos, Reading. 

For Second Vice President—Cheesman A. 
Herrick, Philadelphia. 

For Third Vice President—Mattie M. Col- 
lins, Emporium. 

For Secretary—J, P. McCaskey, Lancaster. 

For Treasurer—David S. Keck, Kutztown. 

For Member Executive Committee—Charles 
Lose, Williamsport. 

For Trustee Wickersham Memorial Library 
—Elizabeth Lloyd, Lansdowne. [The retir- 
ing President, J. B. Richey, becomes under 
the constitution, first Vice President.] 


RESOLUTIONS. 


This committee, through its chairman, 
Dr. E. T. Jeffers, made the following re- 
port, which was adopted: 

Resolved I, That we hereby express our 
sincerest thanks to Ex-Governor Beaver for 
his invitation to hold this year’s meeting in 
State College; to the Trustees, Faculty and 
citizens for their generous, thoughtful, and 
persistent hospitality; to the President of the 
Association and to the Executive Committee 
for a programme that has maintained our at- 
tention and interest to the end of the meeting, 
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and to the College Quartette and all others 
who have contributed to our entertainment. 

Resolved II, That we favor the suggestion 
that the State purchase the Normal Schools; 
and that we approve the action of Normal 
Schools which decide to confine their work 
exclusively to training teachers for our public 
schools. 

Resolved III, That we assure the members 
of the Educational Commission of our hearty 
support in asking the Legislature for the most 
ample provision for education in the Com- 
monwealth. 

Resolved IV, That we request the Editor of 
the Pennsylvania School Journal to place two 
or three columns of space each month at the 
disposal of the State College, that the valu- 
able information it can furnish in reference 
to. agriculture and home economics may reach 
those whom it will chiefly advantage. 

Resolved V, That Dr. Schaeffer be requested 
to reprint in his annual report the science 
bulletins, and the bulletins of home economics 
of State College; that the State Department 
be requested to furnish a syllabus stating 
definitely what is required for admission to 
High Schools; and that it be requested also 
to prepare a uniform course of study for 
rural schools. 

Resolved VI, That in view of the present 
day demand for teachers to instruct in agri- 
culture, domestic science, and manual train- 
ing; and in view of the possibility of using 
the property of Pennsylvania State College 
for this purpose, we call on the State to pro- 
vide a Summer School for teachers at this 
institution, which shall furnish instruction to 
teachers in these practical subjects at the 
actual cost of transportation, board and lodg- 


ing. 
Resolved VII, That we heartily commend 


our State Superintendent, Dr. Nathan C. 
Schaeffer for all the good work he has done 
for our public schools, and pledge him our 
support and co-operation in every movement 
looking to the betterment of the schools of 
the Commonwealth. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NECROLOGY, 

The chairman being absent this commit- 
tee reported through Prof. C. F. Adams, as 
follows: 

Hon. Joun Q. Stewart. On the evening of 
December fourth, at fifteen minutes before 
nine, there passed from earth the spirit of a 
man whose influence for good, as a citizen, a 
soldier, a legislator, and an educational official 
will never be fully known. 

John Q. Stewart was born September 23, 
1844, in the township of Little Beaver, then a 
part of Beaver county, now of Lawrence. Of 
Scotch-Irish stock, he was reared to reverence 
his Lord, his Bible, and the Sabbath as a holy 
day. He enlisted at the age of twenty years 
in Cooper’s famous battery, Battery B, First 
Light Artillery of the Pennsylvania Reserves, 
which shared with Ricketts’ Battery the de- 
fense and glory of Cemetery Hill at Gettys- 
burg, and he was mustered out June 9, 1865. 
Having subsequently taught school and served 
as County Superintendent, he - represented 
Lewrence county in the last four annual ses- 
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sions of the Legislature—1875, 1876, 1877 and 
1878. During the last two he was Chairman 
of the Committee on Education. He then 
served for twenty-seven years in the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. In December 
1879, he was appointed to a clerkship in this 
department by State Superintendent J. 
Wickersham. Dr. E. E. Higbee, having suc- 
ceeded Dr. Wickersham, appointed Mr. Stew- 
art Deputy State Superintendent April 1, 1883, 
which position he held to the great benefit of 
the Commonwealth until broken health necessi- 
tated his resignation in July, 1906, after a 
public career of nearly thirty-five years. 

He was President of the State Teachers’ 
Association at its session in Allentown, in 
July, 1886. As a member of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, he was chosen to be a dele- 
gate at the State Encampment for several 
consecutive years, and was the orator upon 
one occasion. He was in great demand as a 
lecturer before county institutes and especially 
before conventions of school directors, and 
when the duties of the Department were such 
that he could accept he prepared his address 
with that conscientiousness that characterized 
all his work, so that many of them were re- 
quested for publication by the bodies ad- 
dressed. 

John Q. Stewart possessed in very unusual 
degree the virtues of Christian manhood. 
His modesty was such that few knew the full 
measure of his influence. It was no unusual 


thing for him to be summoned to the Execu- 
tive Chambers to be consulted privately by 


the Governor, or to committee rooms by 
Chairman of House or Senate Committees for 


advice which always received fullest consider- ° 


ation. He had the tact that enabled him to 
secure needed legislation without attracting 
wide attention, by choosing the right agencies 
and the psychological moment. 

Few men were as well versed in the judicial 
decisions that have been rendered, or as well 
able to interpret where judicial review had 
not taken place. His judicial mind has 
stamped itself indelibly upon the interpreta- 
tion of our school laws. Mr. Stewart was 
always progressive, and it has been truly said 
that scarcely a single statute was added to 
the school laws of Pennsylvania for thirty 
years prior to 1905, which did not receive his 
support, sometimes originating with him, 
while the amount of bad legislation thwarted 
by his quiet but effective methods would of 
itself entitle him to the praise of all friends of 
education. 

All this service bore the stamp of his un- 
swerving purpose, his invincible courage, and 
his absolute integrity, for while he was skillful 
in politics and in legislation, he was never 
even suspected of having used ignoble means 
to accomplish his purposes. ., 

To those who were permitted to know him 
intimately he stood as a man of profound con- 
victions and of the courage to maintain them, 
—his inaugural address before the State 
Teachers’ Association was an unanswerable 
argument against alcoholic drinks, afterwards 
published by the W. C. T. U.; a man having 
deep sympathy with young teachers, and earn- 
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est interest in their success, as the correspond- 
ence of the office witnesses; a man whose phe- 
nomenal memory kept him in close touch with 
hundreds that many others would have for- 
gotten. 

His cheerfulness and love of humor made 
him a welcome companion. But the trait of 
his character brought most distinctly before 
us by his recent departure is his humble faith 
in Jesus Christ as his Redeemer. It was this 
that enabled him to be the leader of a Men’s 
Bible Class for many years in the Pine Street 
Presbyterian Church of Harrisburg, a regular 
attendant not only upon the services of the 
Sabbath but also the prayer meeting,—in all 
the walks of life a consistent Christian man. 

Your Committee feels, in paying this de- 
served tribute to a long-time member and ex- 
president of the Association, that it may be- 
come a part of the records of this organiza- 
tion, that only a small part of this obligation 
to John YQ. Stewart has been discharged, but 
as we pause for a moment to recall his indus- 
try, fidelity and influence, may these memories 
inspire éach member to emulate the good in 
his life, and to strive as he did for the uplift 
of the great Cause of Education. 

Davip M. SeENseENic, Professor of Higher 
Mathematics at the West Chester State Nor- 
mal School since early in 1879, died of apo- 
plexy at his home at Fallsington, Bucks 
county, Pa, on November 12. Professor 
Sensenig was born at Goodville, Lancaster 
county, on December 17, 1840. He was edu- 
cated in the public schools and at the Millers- 
ville State Normal School, where he gradu- 
ated in the elementary course in 1867, and in 
the scientific course in 1870. From 1870 until 
1875, he was ‘Professor of Mathematics at ° 
the new State Normal School started at 
Indiana, Pa. and a year later was made 
Principal of the Indiana State Normal School, 
which position he filled for about three years, 
resigning on account of ill health, He was 
for a number of years the Professor of 
Higher Mathematics at the Millersville State 
Normal School, and for a short time he had 
charge of the department of pedagogy at 
Swarthmore College, which position he re- 
signed to accept the chair of Higher Mathe- 
matics at the West Chester State Normal 
School early in 1879, which position he filled 
up to the time of his death. 

He was one of the best teachers of mathe- 
matics in the country. Many of his students 
have become prominent, and every one of 
them is grateful to him for his clear, sound 
and thorough instruction, He has made a 
deep and lasting impression upon the State, 
and indeed, his influence has extended far 
beyond it. His energy and the thoroughness 
with which he maintained the work of his de- 
partment was an inspiration to every other 
department in the school, and did much to 
maintain its high standard of efficiency. 

Watters.—In May of this year, L. 
H. Watters, who had been for nineteen years 
the efficient principal of the Media High 
School and for many years a member of this 
Association, passed from labor to reward. He 
was a veteran of the Civil War as well as of 
the school-room and was a member of Brad- 
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bury Post, G. A. R., of Media. He was an 
elder in the Presbyterian Church and his in- 
fluence, both in the school-room and out of it, 
was toward the highest and noblest plane of 
living and affected for good, the thousands of 
young people with whom he loved to labor. 

Your Committee respectfully submits the 
foregoing as its report. 

(Signed) J. F. Apams, S. H. Dean, and 
H. I, Putnam. 

Dr. E. T. Jeffers, speaking in eulogy of 
Mr. Stewart, said that while not a speaker 
of unusual ability, he was a forceful 
writer, whose thoughts were always of im- 
mediate interest and permanent value. His 
absence of self-assertion made but few 
people know of his great influence on 
legislation. He never seemed to overstep 
the limits of his ability nor to underrate 
his powers, and generally accomplished 
what he undertook. He was the last man 
to ask for public honors, but was modest, 
quiet, hardworking and effective. Chris- 
tian gentlemen are not plenty, but he was 
one. His life ought to encourage us, when 
unnoticed and unappreciated, to keep on 
working—not for honor, for we will never 
get it, but for the satisfaction of knowing 
that we have done our best for the youths 
in our care, and for the State. 

Mr. Stewart was the best friend a man 
could have—loyal and true. If he was the 
enemy of anyone I never found it out. 
If he suffered, it was silently. He has left 
behind him a widow and three children, to 
whom he leaves a legacy of the memory of 
a magnificent man. The average of the 
educational forces of the State was raised 
higher by his personality. 

Dr. J. P. McCaskey said that he was 
glad to endorse the tribute of: Dr. Jeffers 
to Deputy Supt. Stewart. He had known 
him long and well. Mr. Stewart was a 
member of this Association for very many 
years. He was stalwart and resolute, but 
at the same time discreet, tactful and capa- 
ble. He knew what was the right thing 
to do, and he did it quietly and with such 
good judgment that he seldom failed in 
reaching the end aimed at. 

Dr. McCaskey then moved that State 
Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer be authorized 
to place in the Department of Public In- 
struction, at the cost of the Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association a portrait of 
the late Deputy State Superintendent John 
Q. Stewart in commemoration of his long 
and valuable service in that Department of 
the State Government. 

Dr. George M. Philips, referring to the 
death of Prof. D. M. Sensenig, said that 
he had often been heard on the floor of this 
convention. He was a product of the 
Pennsylvania schools, and afterwards be- 
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came professor of mathematics in three 
normal schools, and principal of a normal 
school. He died at West Chester. He was 
one of the finest teachers of the State, a 
scholar and a gentleman. All of his former 
pupils look back on him with affection, re- 
spect and gratitude. His influence was 
wider than his class-room; his death a loss 
to the whole State. He deserves to be 
named among those in whose death there 
has been great loss to this Association. 
TREASURER’S REPORT. 

I wish to preface my report by saying that 
I have attended every meeting of the State 
Educational Association from 1881 to the 
present year. We have held our meetings at 
places more easily reached than is State Col- 
lege, but we have never met at a more attrac- 
tive place. I would like to take Judge Beaver 
by the hand and thank him for inviting the 
Association to come to this college town. 

I am sorry to state that twenty-five (25) 
County Superintendents and forty (40) Bor- 
ough, City and Township Superintendents are 
not enrolled this year. Eight(8) counties are 
not represented at all. The following is the 
enrollment by counties: 

Adams 1, Allegheny 27, Armstrong 3, 
Beaver 5, Bedford 1, Berks 12, Blair 20, Brad- 
ford 6, Bucks 5, Butler 1, Cambria 1, Cameron 
1, Carbon 2, Centre 154, Chester 9, Clearfield 
3, Clinton 23, Columbia 2, Crawford 2, Cumber- 
land 3, Dauphin 20, Delaware 7, Elk 3, Erie 1, 
Fayette 4, Franklin 2, Huntingdon 5, Indiana 
1, Jefferson 1, Juniata 1, Lackawanna 9, Lan- 
caster 16, Lebanon 2, Lehigh 6, Luzerne 37, 
Lycoming 10, McKean 5, Mercer 4, Mifflin 9, 
Monroe 2, Montgomery 6, Montour 2, North- 
ampton 6, Northumberland 13, Perry 2, Phil- 
adelphia 19, Potter 1, Schuylkill 11, Somerset 
2, Sullivan 1, Susquehanna 2, Tioga 3, Union 
4, Venango 1, Washington 3, Wayne 1, West- 
moreland 20, Wyoming 2, York 3, Six Other 
States 12. Making a total enrollment of five 
hundred and forty (540). 

540 Names less 20 Life Members at 

$1 each $ 5 
Official Bulletin, Dr. J. P. es 100 
State Aid, Dr. N. C. Schaeffer 250° 

Total Receipts $ 870 
Paid twenty (20) bills amounting to $970.24 
Deficit $100.24 
Respectfully submitted, 
Davw S. Keck, Treasurer. 


ABSENCE OF DR, LYTE. 

Dr. T. B. Noss, after calling attention 
to the absence of Dr. E. O. Lyte, pre- 
sented the following resolution which was 
adopted : : 

Resolved, That the Association regrets 
the absence from this meeting of Dr. E. O. 
Lyte, whose attendance in the past has been 
so regular and whose services to the AS- 
sociation and to the cause of education in 
Pennsylvania have been so eminent and so 
valuable. 
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PLACE OF NEXT MEETING. 

Supt. Robbins, of Bethlehem, in a short 
address, presented the name of his city as 
a place of meeting, setting forth its ad- 
vantages and inviting the Association to 
come there next year. 

On motion it was decided unanimously to 
accept the courteous invitation of Bethle- 
hem, through Supt. Robbins. 


EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION. 

The following resolution, offered by Dr. 
J. P. McCaskey, was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the Legislature and the 
Governor deserve the gratitude of the 
whole State for giving us a State Com- 
mission to codify and revise the school 
laws of the State. We ask for the Com- 
mission the hearty aid and co-operation of 
every educator and school officer of the 
State in the prosecution of their important 
work and assure them of our hearty sup- 
port in enacting their report into legisla- 
tion. 

The report of Miss Elizabeth Lloyd, 
treasurer of Trustees of the Wickersham 
Memorial Library Fund, was presented as 
follows: 

Balance on hand Jan. 1, 1906, $322.23 
Dec. 31, 1906, Interest at 3%, 9.66 
Dec. 31, 1906, Extra for 1906, 4%, 1.61 
Dec. 31 1907, Interest, 11.65 


Balance on hand Jan. 1, 1908, $345.15 
Deposited in the Western Saving Fund 
Society, roth & Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ACCOUNT OF TREASURER AND REPORT OF 
AUDITING COMMITTEE, 


GreEenssurG, December 14, 1907. 
David S. Keck in account with the Pennsyl- 
vania State Educational Association. 


Resources. 
1906. 
= ‘ieee on Hand 


ue —_— Life Membership Fee.. 

July 29—Membership Fees, 824-19.. 

Oct. 5—Interest, $2,000 at 3 

Dec. 3 —Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, State Aid. 
Total Resources 


Expenditures. 


$3257.06 


10.00 


146. 25 
$4,278.31 


1907. 
June 21—No. 1, Ira Shipman, bills of 
City Supts. Dept... 
June 21—No. 2, J. Kelso Nee ‘bills of 
County Supt. Dept 
June 25—No. 3, Chas. S. Foos, expenses 
x. Com. meeting 
June 28—No. 4, Jacob B. Esser, 2 
enrollment cards 
July 2—No. 5, Reed B. Teitrick, State 
headquarters at Los An- 


geles 
July 2—No. = The Brookville Repub- 
licen, printing and sta- 


$42.00 
33-16 
6.00 


6.00 
50.00 


21.00 
July 2—No. rs Reed B Teitrick, sta- 
tionery and expenses Ex. 


Com. meeting 39.68 
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July 
July 2—No. 
July 2—No. 
July 2—No. 
2—No. 


2—No. 8, G. D. Robb, bills of High 
- School Dept. 

9, Thomas S. March, ex- 

penses 

to, Cheesman A. Herrick, 

cane, 

II, J. P. McCaskey, Sec- 

retary’s salary 

ta, J. McCaskey, ex- 

penses ea meeting.. 

July 3—No. 13, Olive Jones, instruction 

and expenses 

3—No. 14, G. W. Moore, ex- 

penses Ex. Com. meeting. 

15, John D. Pyott, report- 

ne the Greensburg meet- 


July 


July 
July 3—No. 


July 3—No. 26, Wickersham Printing 
programs and postage. 


July 3—No. 5 "David S. Keck, Treas- 


urer’s sala 

18, David S. Keck, Treas- 

urer’s expenses 

19, J. H. Vincent, lectur- 

ing expenses 

20, Emma K, Loeffler, ex- 

penses and Solo services. 

July 29—No. 21, Robert C. Shaw, type- 
writing list of names. 

6—No. 22, Wickersham Printing 

Co., 170 return postals 


printed 
22—No. 23, J. P. McCaskey, 1,000 


copies Report of Proceed- 
ings 9.16 
Total Expenditures ...... Ctnicdeems $1098.72 
Balance Gi Rens so ssccniccecnce $3179.59 


State College, July 8, 1908. 

We, the undersigned Committee, ap- 
pointed to audit the account of David S. 
Keck, Treasurer of the Pennsylvania State - 
Educational Association for the year 1907, 
have examined the same as set forth in 
the foregoing report, as well as the 
vouchers for the same, and we find them 
to be correct. 

(Signed): E. M. Rapp, S. H. Dean, and 
David O. Etters, Auditing Committee. 


CHILD LABOR 


was the subject of a paper by Mr. Fred. 
S. Hall, secretary of the Philadelphia 
Child Labor Committee, who read as 
follows: 

It is a pleasure to speak to school officials 
on the subject. of child labor. From nearly 
six years’ active connection with the child 
labor movement in three different States I 
have reached the conclusion that if the pre- 
mature work of children is to be stopped, the 
schools must do it. Factory inspectors are 
needed also, but the school is the arm on which 
we must chiefly rely. 

Unfortunately there is a serious obstacle 
in Pennsylvania, which presents itself to the 
school authorities in their efforts to stop child 
labor by a thorough enforcement of the school 
law. I refer to false affidavits of parents in 
regard to their children’s ages. Is a school 
superintendent obliged to accept such affida- 
vits as proof that the children are fourteen 
years of age and so not amenable to the com- 
pulsory education law? Some superintendents 


July 3—No. 
July 3—No. 
July 3—No. 
Aug. 


Oct. 
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hold to this view, claiming that the affidavits 
must either be accepted as true or proved to 
be false by securing the conviction of the 
parents for perjury—a very difficult matter. 
Other superintendents, however, deny that 
they are obliged to honor an affidavit taken in 
accordance with the terms of the factory law. 
They assert that the compulsory education 
law fixes the age of fourteen as the limit for 
compulsory attendance at school, but does 
not specify how that age shall be proved, thus 
leaving it to the superintendent to satisfy 
himself on this point in any way he thinks 
best. In this view of the school law the 
writer concurs; but the question is a legal one 
and has never been passed upon to our knowl- 
edge. Let us hope that the necessity for 
judicial decision may soon disappear through 
the enactment of a child labor law which will 
make perjured affidavits of age exceedingly 
dificult, if not entirely impossible. This 
brings us to the most important point for dis- 
cussion to-day—our legislative program. The 
Philadelphia Child Labor Committee is in 
favor of amendments to the law covering the 
following points: 

1. Documentary proof of age, in addition to 
the affidavits of the parents. 

2. Issuance of employment certificates by 
the school officials, instead of by notaries, 
magistrates, aldermen and justices of the 
peace. 

3. Retention of the educational requirement 
which is now in the law, this however to be 
more explicitly explained. 

Our committee is not in favor of amend- 
ments to the law on the following points: 1. 
Allowing work under the age of fourteen in 
cases where it is alleged that the family needs 
the child’s earnings; and 2. Allowing work 
under the age of fourteen during the summer 
vacation. I shall take up these points in the 
order named. But for the recent official asser- 
tion of our Chief Factory Inspector to the 
effect that child labor is now almost gofe 
from our State, it would be unnecessary before 
this audience to say a word in proof of our 
contention that child labor conditions are seri- 
ous, and that the chief cause of this is parental 
perjury. School men know better than almost 
any others, the valuelessness of a parent’s 
oath, when the prize to be won is a working 
paper for the child. Seven school superin- 
tendents located in the anthracite region with 
14,993 children in school, estimated in No- 
vember, 1906, that 2,460 boys were working 
on false affidavits in their boroughs. Of 
similar import was the experience of Superin- 
tendent M. . Cummings, of Olyphant. 
Only last fall Mr. Cummings found 78 chil- 
dren at work, chiefly in collieries and silk 
mills, all with affidavits, showing them to be 
14 years of age. Their ages were as follows: 
Io were Io years old; 20 were 11 years old; 
36 were 12 years old, and 12 were 13 years old. 
To realize all this means that one should note 
the following comparison with the children 
of those ages who were in school in Olyphant, 
There were 144 ten years old of whom 134 
were in school, and 10 at work on false affi- 
davits, 7 per cent; 142 eleven years old, 122 
in school, 20 at work on false papers, 14 per 
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cent.; 139 twelve years old, 103 in school, 36 
at work on false papers, 26 per cent.; 109 
thirteen years old, 97 in school, 12 at work on 
false papers, II per cent. — 

The same report—that for 1907—in which 
our Chief Factory Inspector minimizes the 
child labor evil in our State, furnishes figures 
which in the writer’s opinion, are most con- 
clusive proof of the falsely stated ages, on 
the basis of which so many hundreds if not 
thousands of our Pennsylvania children are at 
work. When children are employed on false 
affidavits they become officially recorded by 
the factory inspectors as between 14 and 16 
years of age. It might be expected that such 
a crowding of ten, eleven, twelve and thirteen 
year old children into the official figures as 
being 14 and 15 years of age would cause the 
number of working children recorded of these 
latter ages to be abnormally large. Exactly 
this can be shown to be the case. If the chil- 
dren between 14 and 16 years of age in Penn- 
sylvania at work in the leading child-using 
industries are compared with the ‘children of 
those ages at work in the same industries in 
New York State—where children must prove 
that they are 14 in order to begin work—it 
appears that in every case but one, where com- 
parison is possible, the proportion of children 
in Pennsylvania is larger than in New York 
State. This comparison is shown in the 
following table. The “Industry” title in’ 
Pennsylvania, where this differs from New 
York is put in parenthesis. The figures are 
taken from the Report of the Chief Factory 
Inspector of Pennsylvania for 1907, page 18, 
and from the report of the Department of the 
Bureau of Factory Inspection of New York 
State 1906, pages 175 to 18s. 

In that great child-using industry, the manu- 
facture of hosiery and knit goods, with its 
4,509 children employed in Pennsylvania, New 
York is the great rival of Pennsylvania, but 
Pennsylvania’s percentage of child labor is 
seven times as great as New York’s, 22 per 
cent. as compared with 3 per cent. In both 
silk and cigars Pennsylvania has four times as 
large a proportion of child laborers. Our con- 
tention that Pennsylvania’s uniformly larger 
proportion of children between 14 and 16 
years old at work is caused by the fact that 
under-age children are recorded as 14 through 
parental perjury, finds interesting statistical 
confirmation in the following comparison. 

In 1900 both Illinois and New York State 
were under the discredited affidavit system 
which is now the law in Pennsylvania. In 
1903 both States passed laws requiring official 
or religious evidence of age. As a result 
New York’s children under 16 employed in 
manufacturing decreased between 1900. and 
1905 from 12,401 to 7,979 while those in IIli- 
nois decreased from 9,943 to 4,946. These 
figures are from the United States Census. By 
comparing these decreases with the increases 
in total workers in these States, we find that 
the ratio of children to all workers was almost 
cut in half in New York and more than cut 
in half in Illinois. Expressed per 1,000 work- 
ers, New York reduced its child laborers 
from 17 to 9, and Illinois from 29 to 13. Such 
is the change which we may expect to find in 
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our official figures as soon as age-proof has 
been required of our working children. The 
kind of proof of age which should be re- 
quired is a question which need not concern 
us here. Official or religious records of age 
can be found in a large number of cases and 
the school record is always available and is 
every year becoming more accurate as a result 
of the efforts school men are making to get 
an accurate record of a child’s age on its first 
entrance to school. 

In the opinion of the Committee which I 
represent this question of proof of age is of 
such supreme importance that we could afford 
to abandon our efforts for all other changes 
in the law, if that were necessary in order to 
secure this change. But there is an adminis- 
trative change which we regard as almost 
equally essential in order to carry out the 
proof of age requirement. I refer, of course, 
to the proposal that the issuance of certifi- 
cates be again placed in the hands of the 
school authorities and taken away from 
notaries, magistrates, aldermen and justices 
of the peace. We have been informed that 
this system was generally satisfactory to the 
school authorities, when it was in effect in 
1905 and 1906, and it is hoped that in the dis- 
cussion which follows this paper there may 
be a full expression of opinion on this point. 
I shall assume that no argument is needed to 
prove the inadequacy of the present system 
whereby approximately 10,000 unsupervised 
men and women throughout the State have 
entrusted to them the important function of 


deciding when a child has met the legal re- 
quirements for beginning work. Within the 
past nine weeks the system has failed most 
miserably when put to a perfectly normal 


test. It is fundamental that those who may 
issue employment affidavits should receive 
from the Chief Factory Inspector the special 
blank forms required for this purpose, to- 
gether with any other information necessary 
for the proper performance of their work in 
this particular matter. On May 8 last the 
Chief Factory Inspector, who is the most 
ardent champion of this discredited system, 
made an important ruling in regard to the 
procedure to be followed in issuing employ- 
ment affidavits. When he was asked if all 
those who might issue such affidavits had 
been notified of this new ruling he replied 
that it would be a physical impossibility for 
him to notify all these persons, since he had 
no lists of their names and no funds or 
clerical force sufficient for the task. Had the 
issuance of certificates been in the hands of 
the school authorities less than 150 letters 
from the Chief Factory Inspector would have 
given the information to all those affected by 
it to any important extent. 

The Philadelphia Child Labor Committee 
is in favor of allowing our law to remain as 
it now is— i. e., silent, on the question of ex- 
ceptions allowing under-age work under cer- 
tain circumstances. , 

Those who give serious thought to the child 
labor question almost without exception find 
themselves, at first, in favor of exceptions in 
cases where the families are very poor and a 
brave little boy, for example, wants a special 
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dispensation which will allow him to add his 
three dollars a week to the family’s income. 
But almost as uniformly do these people swing 
about into opposition to such exceptions, when 
they have taken the trouble to examine care- 
fully into the cases where this need is alleged 
to exist, and if they have also looked into the 
operation of the alternative plan where no 
exceptions are made and where help is given 
through some private agency, if the need is 
found to be genuine. The first cause of this 
right-about-face in opinion is the discovery of 
the large proportion of cases where the tears 
of the mother shed at the desk of the officer 
asked to make the exception have been found 
to represent no such conditions as make nec- 
essary the earnings the child might bring in. 
This is proved wherever careful investiga- 
tion of such cases has been undertaken. A 
second reason for the changed opinion is the 
realization of the difficulty which faces an 
official who is empowered to make the excep- 
tion. The big | fact that he has this power, as 
soon as this becomes known, causes a great 
increase in the number of those who claim 
to need that an exception be made in their 
cases. He can no longer say in reply to their 
entreaties that he is not allowed to make 
exceptions. He has no way by which to learn 
whether the need which is alleged is real. 
The line of least resistance is to give the 
family the benefit of the doubt and grant the 
certificate. Life is soon made a burden for 
this official unless other applicants are simi- 
larly “excepted” and the beginning of the 
end of effective enforcement of the law is in 
sight. This is not an imaginary picture. The 
Chief Factory Inspector of Ohio in his Report 
for 1906 writes as follows: 

“Discretionary power should not be vested 
in any authority to suspend the operation of 
the law on account of the plea of the widow 
and the orphan, no matter how worthy. From 
experience I am convinced that this practice 
would be throwing down the bars to flagrant 
violations of the law. The cause of the widow 
and orphan should and I believe will be met 
in some other way than by jeopardizing the 
lives of our future citizens by premature toil.” 

The Child Labor Commission appointed by 
the Mayor of Rochester, N. Y., in its report 
last February used the following words: 

“We considered the question whether this 
careful enforcement of the law entailed hard- 
ship upon many families who needed the in- 
come which their children were thus not al- 
lowed to earn. We are happy to say that we 
believe there is very: little of this kind of 
hardship. 

“We believe that very few if any cases of 
the real hardship followed the refusal to per- 
mit the child to work for wages.” 

The State of Connecticut faced the problem, 
and settled it, as far back as 1872. Its de- 
cision is recorded thus in the official History 
of the Compulsory Education Laws of that 
State. 

“When the bill embodying this law was 
reported to the legislature by the Committee 
on Education in 1872 it contained a provision 
to the effect that parents whose ‘pecuniary 
condition was such as to render the attend- 
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ance of their children inexpedient or impracti- 
cable’ should be exempt from its require- 
ments. But on motion of a leading member 
of the House the bill was amended and that 
provision unanimously stricken out; thus com- 
mitting the Legislature, and the State, to the 
policy that no child shall be deprived of the 
privileges of the schools because his parents 
are poor.” 

We do not deny that there are genuinely 
needy families in all our larger cities, but let 
us see what it means to put the children of 
such families at work. 

By supporting the fourteen-year age-limit in 
the forms of labor covered by the law, as I 
assume we all do, we place ourselves on 
record as believing that no child under that 
age can engage steadily in such work without 
suffering from it, either physically or through 
the curtailed schooling involved. If work 
under fourteen did not mean injury, we would 
have stood for only a thirteen or a twelve-year 
age-limit. Or, did we not believe that cash- 
boy work under fourteen was injurious, we 
would have exempted that kind of work from 
the operation of the law. To favor an ex- 
ception to the law is thus to admit that the 
injury in a given case is justified in order to 
avoid the greater injury—poverty. Until we 
analyze it, we do not realize the heartlessness 
of such an argument. In the home of want is 
a twelve-year-old boy who could earn three 
dollars a week—let it be assumed—if allowed 
to work. We will assume also that it is abso- 
lutely necessary that this amount each week 
in the form of relief should be added to the 
family’s income. Who shall the relieving 
agency be—the twelve-year-old boy, whose 
future is already handicapped beyond his fel- 
lows because less fed, less clothed and with 
probably less schooling than they? Shall this 
child be further handicapped in the struggle 
before him by being compelled to undergo the 
injury of working under the legal age—an in- 
jury which we recognize by specifying that 
age in the law? Is there any reason why 
relief in such cases is less a public responsi- 
bility than it would be had there been no 
workable child in the family? To their credit, 
the relief societies of our larger cities have all 
answered “No.” And where this has not yet 
been done, is it not ours to urge that exactly 
this step be taken, instead of admitting that 
it is right to allow the burden to rest upon 
the shoulders of a child? Or, to look at the 
problem in the large and on the economic side, 
is it a wise social economy that decreases the 
chance that this boy at twenty-five may be 
able-to furnish adequate support to his family 
for the rest of his life merely in order that 
for two years in childhood, he may pay three 
dollars a week in poor relief to the members 
of his father’s family? 

In several cities, including Philadelphia and 
Pittsburg, this relief has purposely not been 
given through a regular relief society, and the 
payments have been called not “charity” or 
relief, but “scholarships.” 

Our Committee further approves of the 
terms of the present law in so far as no em- 
ployment under the legal age is allowed at 
any time of the year. We are aware that a 
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number of people in the State believe that this 
prohibition should not extend to the summer 
vacation. It is argued that vacation work 
does not interfere with a boy’s education ana 
that it is positively better for him to be 
employed than to be running loose about the 
streets. A serious objection to vacation work 
is shown in the experience of States which 
have tried it, 7. ¢., the great difficulty experi- 
enced in getting back into school, children who 
have been allowed to work during vacation. 
New York State abolished its vacation work 
exception as to first class cities in 1903, chiefly 
on this ground. But we do not admit the 
force of this objection. If a superintendent 
of schools has the names and addresses of all 
school children who are allowed to work dur- 
ing vacation it ought not to be a difficult mat- 
ter, with efficient attendance officers, to get 
these children back again into their schools. 
Our objection to vacation work is more funda- 
mental, and appears if we ask ourselves the 
question—why are our schools closed for two 
months each year during the heated period? 
Is it solely for the benefit of teachers, in order 
that they may have the rest needed to prepare 
them for the next year’s work? Is it not 
rather principally for the sake of the children, 
on the theory that their yet undeveloped bodies 
cannot stand the confinement of school life 
twelve months in the year, without some in- 
terruption? For this reason, two months 
outside of the walls of any building are 
granted them. Is it a wise, a far-sighted 
policy that would take these children, accus- 
tomed for ten months of the year to a con- 
finement of but five hours a day within school- 
room walls and place them for ten hours a 
day within the walls of a factory or store, 
during the two months period intended for 
their rest and relaxation? In other words, 
shall we allow twice as long confinement each 
day during the summer as is allowed during 
the ten months when schools are open. 
Plainly this should not be allowed in any 
kind of factory. There is less objection to 
vacation work in stores and less still to out- 
of-door work, such as the running of errands. 
For this reason the Philadelphia Child Labor 
Committee in its desire to join forces with all 
those who are working for better child labor 
laws, although it would prefer to see no ex- 
ceptions made in the matter of vacation work, 
is ready to unite with those who think other- 
wise on a provision allowing summer vacation 
work for children between 12 and 14 years of 
age in stores and in out-of-door employment 
provided special vacation employment certi- 
ficates are secured in the same manner as 
regular certificates. 

In closing this subject, allow me to refer to 
the argument that vacation work keeps chil- 
dren off the streets. This may be granted, but 
is this the wisest way to accomplish the end in 
view? Chicago has pointed out what in our 
opinion is a better method, by erecting in the 
center of eleven of its small parks great 
recreation houses, costing on an average $90,- 
000 apiece, for the recreational life of its 
people. These and the vacation schools and 
children’s gardens so rapidly multiplying in 
all our cities point out methods of keeping 
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our boys off the streets and yet sending them 
back to school in September invigorated for 
another year of study. 

Since writing the above letters have been 
received from fourteen northern State Fac- 
tory Inspectors in reply to a request for in- 
formation as to the experience of their States 
in the matter of exceptions in the Child Labor 
Law on account of poverty, or during the 
summer _ vacation. 

Ten States have never had a poverty ex- 
ception in their law. These are New York, 
Massachusetts, Delaware, Rhode Island, Maine, 
Maryland, Indiana, Missouri, Michigan and 
Kansas. Wisconsin had such an exception 
for four years and repealed in 1903 because, 
as the Chief Factory Inspector writes “nearly 
everybody began to be poor.” Illinois and 
New Jersey also repealed their exceptions. 
Minnesota still has such an exception in name, 
but it merely allows children between 14 and 
16 to work if poor, all others being obliged 
to attend school. 

Nine States never had an exception for va- 
cation work; Massachusetts, Illinois, New Jer- 
sey, Delaware, Rhode Island, Missouri, Mich- 
igan, Indiana, Kansas and Maine had an ex- 
ception allowing work over 12 years of age 
for several years, but repealed it in 1907, 
because as the Chief Factory Inspector wrote, 


.“Children made their vacations to suit their 


employers.” New York in 1889 removed all 
child labor restrictions during vacations. In 
1896 vacation work was limited to children 
over 12 years old in stores, and in 1903 it was 
limited to children over 12 in stores, etc., 
outside of the three first class cities. The 
Chief Factory Inspector writes that this lim1- 
tation was placed because children in the large 
cities who secured vacation certificates “ were 
rarely disturbed after school began, till the 
factory inspector discovered them and dis- 
missed them.” He adds that “the results have 
been quite satisfactory, both to the educational 
authorities and to his department.” Two 
States -report that they still have the vacation 
exception, though limited to work outside 
factories. These are Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota. Maryland reports a vacation exception 
which does not apply to the city of Baltimore. 

Our Committee, finally, favors retaining the 
existing educational requirement of the law; 
making this, however, somewhat more ex- 
plicit. The Child Labor Law now requires 
that a child before beginning work shall be 
able to read and write the English language. 
By many, it is now assumed that a boy has 
complied with this requirement if he is able 
simply to sign his name. We, accordingly, 
favor a wording of the requirement similar 
to that found in most other States, 7. e., that 
the child must be able to read and write intelli- 
gently simple sentences in the English lan- 
guage. The second part of the existing edu- 
cational requirement in the factory law is 
hopelessly vague and, so far as the writer has 
learned, is an absolute dead letter. It reads 
that the child, before beginning work, must 
“have attended school as required by law.” 
The Superintendent of Schools in Philadelphia 
has recently notified his principals that this 
shall be interpreted to mean that the child 
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must have attended school seventy per cent. 
of the time during the year before it begins 
work. Some such interpretation of these 
vague words our Committee desires to see en- 
acted into law. In New York State the cor- 
responding provision is clear cut. The child 
must have attended school at least 130 days 
during the year before it leaves to begin work. 
Similar provisions are in most child labor 
laws. If a child evades the attendance officer 
and slips out of school during that last year 
of its compulsory school life, when the temp- 
tation to do so is greatest, that child finds 
itself refused a certificate at the age of four- 
teen. It must go back to school and make up 
the deficiency. A number of such experi- 
ences in a community give most wholesome 
advertisement to the fact that a child must 
observe the school law up to the age of four- 
teen or make up for any failure to do this 
later when application is made for employ- 
ment certificates. How important such a pro- 
vision is, in practice, is shown by the figures 
in New York City where during the year 1906 
over 1,600 children were refused certificates 
because their previous year’s school attend- 
ance was below the 130 days required. 

In conclusion, I wish to call attention to the 
Chief Factory Inspector’s recent notice on 
this point. This notice was issued May 8th, 
and is to the effect that no person may issue 
an employment affidavit to a child, unless the 
child presents a certificate of age and school 
attendance signed by the school authorities. 
In the writer’s opinion, this ruling makes it 
possible for the schools to stop a large part 
of the abuses which now exist in the form of 
perjured affidavits and improper issuance of 
certificates by notaries, aldermen, etc. Any 
new law we may secure will hardly take effect 
before May. of next year. In the meanwhile, 
this interpretation of the existing law can 
be used to accomplish the same end to a con- 
siderable extent. The Chief Factory Inspec- 
tor in a letter to the writer has stated that he 
expects the school authorities in their various 
localities to decide what shall constitute a cer- 
tificate of age and school attendance. This 
puts the schools in control of the situation. A 
superintendent needs only to rule in the first 
place that the age to be recorded on the 
“school certificate” shall be the age given on 
the records of the school, and that in case the 
parent declares that the child is really older 
than is shown by such records, evidence shall 
be presented to prove that the school records 
are wrong, either a birth record, a baptismal 
record, a passport, a passenger manifest, or 
some other reliable record. 

In the second place the superintendent can 
rule—as the Superintendent in Philadelphia 
has done—that the “school attendance” to be 
shown on the school certificate shall be a 
certain percentage of the year preceding the 
child’s application for the certificate. It will 
not be an altogether easy matter to carry this 
out for—amazing as it may seem—but few 
comparatively of those who issue affidavits 
have received copies of the new order from 
the Chief Factory Inspector. Mr. Delaney 
will, however, unquestionably supply copies 
of the order to any superintendent who ap- 
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plies for one, and with this in hand the super- 
intendent is in a position to refuse to let any 
child leave school until a school certificate has 
been issued to it in proper form. If the child 
displays an employment affidavit it has secured 
from some notary who has not heard of the 
new order, the notary can be supplied with a 
copy of the order by the Superintendent and 
the affidavit recalled. 

On behalf of the Committee which I rep- 
resent, I wish to express our appreciation of 
the opportunity given us to present this im- 
portant cause to this body—representative as 
it is of those whom our various localities, 
have made, in a very important sense, the 
guardians of the children of our State. 


Supt. R. E. Laremy, of Phoenixville, 
followed in the discussion of the question 
of Child Labor: 

We believe the paper by Mr. Hall has 
the right ring. His statements are clear 
and sensible, free from the extra sentiment 
which too often has waylaid progress on 
this question. Our own knowledge of con- 
ditions in general is not large, but in our 
own district we have had experience with 
many phases of the subject. Of several 
things we are convinced: The working of 
the state factory inspection department has 
been inefficient, to state nothing stronger. 
The affidavit of age before a notary or a 
magistrate alone is insufficient to prevent 
gross abuses. Under the complete act of 
1905 while in force we had satisfactory 
conditions. 

It has been well shown that to enforce 
compulsory education the responsibility for 
the individual child must rest with the 
school authorities. The act of 1907 laid 
more definite -requirements upon the em- 
ploying establishments and increased the 
powers of attendance officers. If we have 
added to this the insistence upon approval 
by superintendent or school official of the 
child’s age and fitness before employment 
may be had, it would seem as though all 
points were properly safeguarded. Some 
such provision must be given by legislative 
enactment. 

Attention may well be called to several 
more farseeing aspects. School records 
must be properly kept. Each district 
should have an individual card index sys- 
tem which would on inspection at any time 
account for each child of the district dur- 
ing its school age. Parochial and private 
schools should be required to furnish lists 
of the children enrolled in their respective 
schools. We need to grow toward a more 


careful keeping of the records provided for 
by the State Department of Health. The 
country at large as in Europe should give 
birth certificates of a serviceable character 
and parents should be educated to the im- 
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portance of their preservation. For chil- 
dren of foreign birth provision should be 
made at the time of entrance into the 
country. Care must be taken, as stated, 
to secure the correct age when the child 
enters school. In most districts the rec- 
ords of the local board of health are at 
hand to provide this for a large number of 
the children. To meet the large percentage 
of changes through shifting of population 
and changes of residence care should be 
taken in .our districts to give and to re- 
quire a form stating the facts concerning 
the child as recorded in the former district. 

All of these appeal to us as having a 
practical value in the solution of this diffi- 
cult problem but when all is said and done, 
a greater necessity lies with the schools 
to make the children desire to remain in 
school. It seems to be agreed that except 
in hard times the number of families ac- 
tually needing the scanty income earned by 
children is comparatively small. The more 
school attracts children the more they will 
be found in school rooms. Manual training 
and vocational studies are broad hints to- 
ward the need everywhere in all parts of 
the curriculum for the methods of work 
and study which meet the growing apti- 
tudes and the practical wants of the chil- 
dren. Competent teachers and sane super- 
vision will save more than the viséed 
affidavit. Weak eyes, defective hearing, 
adenoid growths are halting in the grades 
and are sending out before they should go 
many children whom medical inspection or 
proper attention from an efficient school 
teacher would hold to the development 
which is due them. And to get light on 
our school needs from another view point 
it would be well occasionally to construct 
an argument for selfish parents, with ex- 
hibits if possible, and showing the value 
financial and cultural of longer training 
for their children in the schools. 

The work along all these lines which 
safeguard child labor is work which school 
men may neglect or ask small compensation 
therefor if they take a narrow view of 
their calling. Our importance in com- 
munity life will depend largely upon our 
devotion to all the varied interests of the 
youthful population. 


CLOSING EXERCISES. 

Supt. Foos, of Reading, was now intro- 
duced. He hoped that the Association 
would turn out in full force at Bethlehem, 
and promised a good meeting. After re- 
ferring to the fact that the attendance at 
this meeting was not so large as expected, 
he said that one of his chief duties would 
be to stir up the people of this State to 
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think that this Association stands for some- 
thing. A thousand or two thousand mem- 
bers in attendance would have this effect. 

After thanking the Association in the 
name of President Ritchey, who had left 
a few minutes before to catch his train 
Vice-President Teitrick declared the meet- 
ing adjourned. 








NATURE STUDY. 


© har Nature Study department was 
called to order on Wednesday at 4 
o’clock by Miss Anna M. Deens, professor 
of biology in the Normal department of 
the Pittsburg high school. She spoke of 
the fullness of nature, and the rich environ- 
ment of the child in which it has and 
should have the chance to grow. There 
is usually on the part of the pupil some 
desire to know. This is encouraged, di- 


rected and strengthened by proper teach- ‘ 


ing. 

She then introduced Dr. George Park 
Singer of the Lock Haven State Normal 
School who was announced upon the pro- 
gramme to answer the question, “ Do chil- 
dren love Nature?” He spoke of the rare 
delight to be had in the study of plant 
and animal life, and gave an instance of 
this from his own experience of but a few 
days before with a hawkmoth and orchids 
that he had gathered on the mountain. He 
was carrying the orchids in his hand when 
a moth surprised him by alighting on one 
of them and plunging its nectar tube down 
into it for the honey secreted there. Hang- 
ing to the eyes and head of the moth after 
such contact was the pollen of the flower 
to be transferred to the stigma of the 
next that he should visit. All that Dar- 
win wrote of cross-fertilization, and of 
the hawkmoth and the orchid, was here 
exemplified in a moment. He had the 
orchid, and captured the moth. Whence 
came his rare pleasure at seeing this 
wonderful thing? Is our enjoyment of 
these things natural or does it come of 
what we have been wisely taught? 

Do children really love nature? Answer, 
John G. Whittier : 


O for boyhood’s painless play! 

Sleep that wakes in laughing day, 
Health that mocks the doctor’s rules, 
Knowledge never learned of schools; 
Of the wild bee’s morning chase, 

Of the wild-flower’s time and place, 
How tthe tortoise bears his shell, 
How the woodchuck digs his cell, 
And the ground-mole sinks his well; 
How the robin feeds her young, 
How the oriole’s nest is hung; 
Where the whitest lilies blow, 
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Where the freshest berries grow, 
For eschewing books and tasks 
Nature answers all he asks; 
Hand in hand with her he walks, 
Face to face with her he talks, 
Part and parcel of her joy— 
Blessings on the barefoot boy! 


Do children really love nature? Answer, 
John Borroughs: I have thought that the 
boy is the only true lover of nature, and 
that we who make such a dead set at study- 
ing and admiring her come very wide of 
the mark. The nonchalance of a boy who 
is sure of his dinner, says our Emerson, 
is the healthy attitude of humanity. The 
boy is a part of nature. He is as indif- 
ferent and careless and vagrant as she. 
He browses, he digs, he hunts, he climbs, 
he halloes, he feeds on roots and greens 
and masts. He uses things roughly and 
without sentiment. The coolness with 
which a boy will drown dogs or cats or 
hang them to trees or torture frogs or 
squirrels, is like nature’s own mercilessness. 
Certain it is that we often get some of 
the best touches of nature from children. 
Childhood is a world of itself and we 
listen to children when they speak frankly 
out of it with a strange interest. 

Answer, Walter Savage Lander: 


We are what suns and winds and waters make 
us. 

The mountains are our sponsors and the rills 

Fashion and win their nurslings with their 
smiles. 


Answer, Walt Whitman: 


There was a child went forth every day, 

And the first object he looked upon, that he 
became, 

And that object became part of him for the 
day or a certain part of the day, or for 
many years or for stretching cycles of years, 

The early lilacs became part of this child, 

And grass, and white and red morning glories, 
and white and red clover, and the song of 
the bird 

And the fish suspending themselves so curi- 
ously below there, and the beautiful curi- 
ous liquid, 

And the water-plants with their graceful flat 
heads—all became part of him. 


Answer Wordsworth, apropos of his boy- 
hood days: 


There was a boy: Ye knew him well, ye 
cliffs 

And islands of Winander! Many a time, 

At evening when the earliest stars began 

To move along the edges of the hills 

Rising or setting, would he stand alone 

=— the trees, or by the glimmering 
ake, 

And then with fingers interwoven, both 
hands 

Pressed closely palm to palm, and to his 
mouth 
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Uplifted, he, as through an instrument, 
Blew mimic howlings to the silent owls, 
That they might answer him. 


But there is another side to the ques- 
tion. Are these but the fancies of nature- 
loving poets? Prof. Maurice A. Bigelow, 
of Columbia University, says in the Nature 
Study Review, for November, 1907: “ Of 
course, as an active boy, I was interested 
in catching butterflies and other animals; 
but so does my favorite terrier catch mov- 
ing animals for the pure joy of action, 
not because she has any spontaneous in- 
terest in the study of living things. I 
collected quantities of plant and animal 
specimens, and why? As I now see it 
not because I was really interested in defi- 
nite knowledge concerning the things col- 
lected, not because of an instinctive tend- 
ency toward a naturalist’s outlook to 
nature; but frankly I must confess that I 
now doubt whether my motive was other 
than the joy of getting together a bigger 
and better collection than the other fellow 
possessed, and especially I was stimulated 
by the intense pleasure derived from show- 
ing my collections to older people.” 

This protest of Dr. Bigelow against the 
dictum of the Nature Study teacher, “that 
children are actually interested in living 
things and very little in the lifeless,” started 
a very interesting discussion published in 
subsequent issues of the Nature Study Re- 
view. Prof. Clayton F. Palmer of the 
State Normal School, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, comments thus: Is a child nat- 
urally fond of animals? How many chil- 
dren are ever given the opportunity to 
indicate their natural attitude towards ani- 
mals sufficiently to enable us to answer 
this question? Most young children, at 
least, show a natural interest in dogs, cats 
and other animals seen at a distance. It 
is apparently the activity, however, that 
attracts them just as the mechanical toy 
might hold their interest for a time. But 
when these pets are brought near, they 
almost invariably frighten at first, and a 
further acquaintance is had by teaching the 
child to like the “ wee doggie,” or “ pretty 
kitty.” 

It would appear that it is exceedingly 
difficult to arrive at anything like a safe 
conclusion as to what a child would nat- 
urally do in these and many other cases. 
The human animal is trained educationally 
from the day of its birth. Is it not an- 
other case of how much is due to heredity 
and how much to environment? 

Prof. H. N. Loomis of the Normal 
Training School, New Britain, Connecticut, 
gives his views based on an experience of 
fourteen years of Normal School work: 
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“Of the hundreds of lessons which have 
come under my observation, those taken 
from chemistry, physics and mineralogy 
have been almost always satisfactory. By 
satisfactory, I mean the teachers have se- 
cured the results they were after, and the 
children have been unusually attentive and 
have manifested unmistakable pleasure at 
the prospects of another lesson. I wish I 
could report equal satisfaction and interest 
for the lessons taken from botany and zo- 
ology. As for the origin of the idea that 
children are naturally interested in the liv- 
ing part of their surroundings, and with- 
out interest for the non-living, it may have 
been in the statement of some over-zealous 
biologist—more probably, however, it was 
used as an argument in support of some 
contention. Once started it came into very 
general use. It must be acknowledged 
there has been a good deal to strengthen 
it and give it apparent validity as an edu- 
cational doctrine.” 

Now, fellow teachers, my purpose has 
been to present fairly the two sides of this 
subject and to open up the discussion. If 
a number of the Nature Study people pres- 
ent will give their experiences and views 
it will be helpful to all of us even if we 
cannot settle the question ex cathedra. 
Surely it is a very pertinent theme and 
upon its solution depends the Nature Study 
of the future. For the adult it is easy 
to say truthfully with James Whitcomb 
Riley, 

Tell you what I like the best; 

*Long about knee-deep in June, 
"Bout the time the strawberries melt 

On the vine,—some afternoon 
Like to jes’ git out and rest, 

And not work at nothing else. 


Orchard’s where I’d rather be— 
Needn’t fence it in for me! 
Jes the whole sky overhead, 
And the whole airth underneath. 


But can we say the same for the child? 


Prof. R. L. Watts, professor of Horti- 
culture, Pennsylvania State College, then 
gave a simple and practical talk upon 
school gardening and horticultural work 
with easy and rapid illustration of the 
ways of doing the things of which he was 
speaking. It was very interesting. to his 
audience, and teachers went away feeling 
that with’ a few weeks of such theory and 
practice they could teach these things 
themselves. His subject was 


PRACTICAL GARDENING FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


School gardening is on the increase in 
the United States and there is a demand 


for information on plans which are 
really practical, Many teachers and promi- 
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nent educators doubt the possibility at 
the present time of conducting gardens 
on the school grounds in rural com- 
munities and even towns (as practiced 
in Germany) because of our short school 
years and lack of financial support, while 
all, who are alive to the subject, realize 
that something should be done along the 
line of gardening. Gardening is most 
closely related to and, in fact, a part of 
nature study work and possesses advan- 
tages of a most important character. There 
is room for great improvement in most of 
the vegetable gardens of both town and 
country and our primary and secondary 
schools, to say nothing of the high schools, 
are in a position to do great service along 
this line. The work which will be out- 
lined in this talk would also be most valu- 
able in nature study work with seeds and 
plants. 

The Plan—Hotbeds and cold frames 
could be made in the corner of hundreds 
and thousands of school grounds. These 
could be used in forcing lettuce, germi- 
nating seeds, protecting the school house 
plants during nights in cold weather when 
the fire goes out, and would be particularly 
valuable in growing early vegetable plants 
for the village or community. The opera- 
tions would be carried on under the teach- 
er’s direction, and even if there should be 
a frequent change of teachers, the older 
students would soon pick up information 
sufficient to manage the hotbeds and frames 
with at least fair success. 

Equipment.—There should at least be 
one hotbed, 6x6 ft. in size, and two of 
these dimensions would be an advantage. 
There should be a cold frame large enough 
to supply the needs of the community, or 
at least patrons of the school. A frame, 
6x15 ft. in size, would be large enough 
to grow five thousand early cabbage plants 
or other hardy vegetable plants, such as 
lettuce and cauliflower, and the same 
frames could be used in growing tomato 
or more tender plants after the hardy plants 
have been transplanted in the open ground. 
Each 3x6 foot space on the hotbed and 
cold frame will require a sash of this size, 
which will cost about two dollars and rye 
straw mats will also be needed to protect 
the plants during cold weather. The mats 
may be made by the students. There will 
need to be quite a supply of flats or shallow 
plant boxes which may. be made by the 
larger boys and also two or three trans- 
planting boards, a few dibbers, pressing 
blocks, furrowing laths and a watering can. 
The entire equipment, including lumber 
for the hotbeds and cold. frames, should 
not exceed twenty-five dollars. 
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Making the Hotbeds——The hotbed should 
be dug early in the fall before the ground 
is frozen. The pit should be about two 
feet deep and lined with lumber to pre- 
vent the escape of heat from the ferment- 
ing manure into the surrounding soil. The 
top of the frame should slope slightly to 
the south. First class cedar or cypress 
sash may be bought of greenhouse dealers 
for about one dollar each, exclusive of 
glass, and the glass bought of a local dealer 
and the glazing done by one of the large 
boys. Fresh horse manure must be used 
in making satisfactory hotbeds. It should 
be kept under cover until fermentation is 
well started and then packed in layers in 
the hotbed pit. Fill the pit to within six 
inches of the glass at the south side of the 
frame. 

Making the Cold Frames—The cold 
frame is a simple board or plank struc- 
ture merely placed on top of the ground 
which has been graded about level. There 
should be about six inches of a slope to 
the south on top of the frame and the 
outside of the frame should be banked with 
sods before freezing weather. Cold frames 
are used mostly in the spring for the grow- 
ing of all kinds of vegetable plants but 
they are also valuable for growing lettuce 
until about Thanksgiving. 

Sowing and Transplanting.—Soil should 
be stored for this work in the fall where 
it will be available at any time during the 
school year. Any good garden loam will 
serve the purpose. Early cabbage, lettuce 
and early cauliflower should be sown the 
latter part of January or early in Feb- 
ruary, transplanting to the cold frames 
about March Ist. If the heat in the hot- 
bed is well spent March Ist, renew the 
manure before sowing tomatoes, peppers, 
egg plants and other vegetables requiring 
more heat than lettuce and cabbage. To- 
mato and other vegetable seed sown about 
the first of March should produce plants 
large enough to be set in the cold frame 
early in April. The best plan is to use 
flats or shallow boxes for sowing and also 
for transplanting. The boxes may be car- 
ried to and from the schoolhouse without 
any inconvenience and the plants may be 
taken in these boxes to the homes when 
ready for the garden, and the boxes re- 
turned to the school for next year’s opera- 
tions. 

Care of the Plants and Frames—All of 
this work would, of course, be done by 
students. It would consists of seed test- 
ing and sowing, mixing of soils, trans- 
planting, watering, ventilating, shading and 
protecting with the rye straw mats. The 
frames would be closed and mats placed 
on them at 4 p. m., and they would need 
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no further attention until just before 
school opened the next morning. 

Distribution of Plants—Complete suc- 
cess could not be expected for a year or 
two but after wide experience with the 
boys in care of hotbeds and cold frames I 
see no reason why, after a little experi- 
ence, the schools could not grow a fine 
lot of plants for the community. The 
plants could be sold at market price and 
the money used to pay for the equipment 
and to keep up expenses. A better plan, 
perhaps, would be for the students to set 
out the plants in their home gardens and 
then make an exhibit at the opening of the 
school in the fall and report results. A 
few prizes would stimulate interest. 

Instructions for Teachers. — Teachers 
who do not understand the construction of 
hotbeds, cold frames and the various opera- 
tions in the growing of vegetable plants 
under glass will find detailed instructions 
in Bulletin 147, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, Harrisbzurg, Pa. The Secretary 
of Agriculture, Honorable N. B. Critchfield, 
will send it free to any applicant in the 
State. If the plan which I have briefly 
outlined, appeals to any of the teachers of 
Pennsylvania, the Department of Horti- 
culture of the Pennsylvania State College 
will be pleased to assist them in every way 
possible. 

In discussing the subjects before the De-. 
partment, Prof. D. S. Hartline, professor’ 
of Biological Sciences at State Normal 
School, Bloomsburg, Pa., who was ap- 
pointed to open the discussion, thinks as 
follows: 

Do children really love nature? Yes, 
primitively, originally, naturally—as they 
love their mothers, and for the same reason 
—they are themselves a part of it. Of 
course, we “children of larger growth,” 
their parents and teachers, immediately set 
to work to break down this natural love for 
“Nature, the dear old nurse,” by creating 
artificial conditions, and adjusting the child 
to these. But then, after all, this artificial 
is natural, since we are ourselves so 
thoroughly natural. This is only saying 
that I ought not to have answered the ques- 
tion at all until I knew how you limit the 
word “ natural.” 

And “love” too. Of course, it is a very 
low order of love, as even the love for 
Mother is at the beginning. “ Love,” 
Paul’s “greatest of these,” is a thing of 
slow, wondrous growth. It comes with and 
much after understanding. Therefore, let 
us have much sane, enthusiastic, delightful 
Nature Study. 

As to “Practical Gardening for Public 
Schools,” the one hopeful feature I see in 
all this tendency to multiply the number of 
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subjects to be taught in the public schools, 
is the fact that the sheer weight of the cur- 
riculum will force us to correlate properly 
the subjects of study—no matter how pur- 
sued, and no matter what activities are 
called into play. It will teach us to have 
less respect for the pigeon-holes we have 
made for our knowledge of truth—maybe 
even to break them down, and ‘so bring our 
knowledge, for teaching and for use, into 
harmony with the oneness of Truth. ~ 

For example: We have now long had 
Arbor Day. If this has been tree-planting 
and not merely singing, “ Rally ’round the 
Flag, Boys,” “Hail Columbia, Happy 
Land,” etc., there is thenceforth material 
for school gardening, even if but one tree 
has been planted. It may, and generally 
does, grow, as generation after generation 
of school children pass through the formule 
of the books in the school-room, without 
singing into the life of even one of them 
the glorious knowledge and ministration 
that may be had from the “tongues in 
trees.” It may also need and receive ten- 
der nurture, careful watching of and minis- 
tration to its growth; it may need to be 
“digged about and dunged” and pruned; 
it may need to have the “ax laid to its 
root”: there may be many leaves and none 
of them “too mean to be some happy crea- 
ture’s palace.” Whose? What for? How? 
Friend or foe, to the tree and so to man? 
How hinder or foster? It may be a “ fount 
of melody,” where “throughout the amber 
morn sounds the horn of the happy honey- 
bee,” or where “ atilt like a blossom among 
the leaves” the little bird sits and “ sings 
to the wide world.” Why? Which? Cui 
bono? You see the school-gardening,- the 
horticulture, the botany, the zodlogy, the 
ornithology, the entomology, the forestry, 
the arboriculture, and the rest of them, 
with the music, the drawing, the manual 
training, the composition writing, the read- 
ing, the spelling, arithmetic, mensuration 
and so on, may all overwhelm us in the one 
tree planted by the hand of a little child. 
But they needn’t and now, generally, they 
don’t. Yes, let us have school gardening— 
much of it—loving, gentle, glad, and yet 
the hard work that brings the sweat to the 
brow. 

Supt. Fleisher of Columbia: It is nat- 
ural for children to love animals. ‘They 
like dogs, and it is a very mean dog that 
will bite a child. It is natural to fondle 
the dog and for the dog to enjoy it. Some- 
times a child fears a dog or bird or other 
animal, but it may soon overcome this feel- 
ing. It is natural for the child to love 
flowers. Children and flowers are alike the 
beautiful products of nature. And the 
child will love the beautiful in nature more 
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and more as his eyes are opened to see it 
under helpful instruction and proper en- 
couragement. 

The last business of the afternoon, before 
adjournment, was the election of officers 
for next year. Prof. R. L. Watts, of State 
College, being elected President and Miss 
Mazie L. Eckhardt, Altoona, Secrteary. 





THE KINDERGARTEN. 





HE Kindergarten department met in the 
Auditorium on Wednesday, July 8th, 
at eleven o’clock, Miss Ella Ruth Boyce, 
representing the Pittsburg Free Kinder- 
garten Association, in the chair. 
The first paper was presented by Miss 
Boyce, on the subject 


THE VALUE OF STORY TELLING. 

Since we believe that the development of 
the child is an epitome of the development 
of the race, let us, in considering the value 
of stories and story telling, first see what 
place they have held in early times. We 
cannot study the manners and customs of 
any primitive people without being struck 
with the prominence of the story teller in 
its social order. Where life was simple, 
the story teller combined the functions of 
the actor, the author, the poet, the musician, 
the scholar, the historian. He was an es- 
sential in the life of the people. 

But in addition to recognizing the place 
he has held historically, we must also feel 
the debt the present day owes him. All 
valuable history of the earliest periods of 
nations has been preserved and transmitted 
by means of stories. They link us to the 
beginnings of civilization. Moreover, prac- 
tically all Great Literature is based on the 
records of national life, passed from lip 
to lip, until seized upon by the poetic mind 
and made permanent in the imperishable 
form of a work of literary art. 

The Kindergarten idea of using stories 
as a method of developing the child’s mind 
is now so generally accepted by school 
people, that the telling of stories comprises 
a part of the regular school curriculum. 
Time was, and not so long ago as to be 
ancient history, when stories were told in 
school for amusement alone, as a reward 
for well-learned lessons, or to occupy an 
idle period. That hearing good stories, 
well told, gives systematic training in Eng- 
lish needs no argument. There is a further 
and a deeper value to consider. What the 
adult mind gains from the study of Great 
Literature we strive, through stories, to 
give the child to the measure of his mental 
grasp. Thus it is not alone for familiarity 
and practice in the use of correct English 
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that we read, nor for the gaining of infor- 
mation, but also for the instilling of moral 
ideals. By Literature, we gain knowledge 
of the achieved possibilities of humanity; 
we measure our own lives by the accom- 
plishment of the race; we understand our- 
selves better by seeing an embodiment of 
true self-hood; we are aroused to greater 
effort by seeing the ideal made actual. All 
this, though not so consciously, do we ex- 
pect our children to gain in the story 
period. 

One thus impressed with story telling as 
a means of development will necessarily 
use great care in the choice of material. 
The king of all story tellers was Homer, 
and after thousands of years his same old 
stories grip the awakening mind with the 
same fresh joy. In detail, they are beyond 
the Kindergarten stage, but they furnish 
us models in that simplicity, that direct- 
ness and force, we characterize as Homeric. 
And these same qualities we find in all 
genuine folk tales. The mere fact that a 
story has withstood the wear and tear of 
generations of oral repetition shows that 
it has inherent elements vital to the human 
mind. 

In Kindergarten, we follow throughout 
the year a definite program of ideas, and 
each week’s work has its one or more ap- 
propriate stories—each a literary analogue 
of the thought which we are impressing or 
creating by other instrumentalities. These 
are never to be ended with an expressed ~ 
moral, the endeavor being rather to make 
the appropriate emotional appeal and let 
the child unconsciously associate that with 
the related intellectual lessons. A teacher 
in higher grade, where the range of ideas 
is wider and there is greater intellectual 
activity, may have a wider variety of 
stories from which to choose, but should 
be equally definite in her idea as to what 
she wishes to accomplish, and equally care- 
ful in choosing a story adapted to her pur- 
pose and to the stage of development of 
the child with whom she is working. 

It is often difficult to find a thought we 
wish to give the children embodied in a 
form having real literary value. Such 
form, once found, should be carefully pre- 
served in telling. To read a story over 
and retell it in one’s own words is a much 
easier task than to learn it so thoroughly 
that it can be told as from one’s self, but 
in the easier method there is great danger 
of losing entirely the literary worth. Only 
by presenting as closely as may be, good 
examples of well-written English can stories 


‘serve any purpose as models of style. On 


the other hand, to learn a story so that it 
may be really told means more than com- 
mitting to memory. It must be so assimi- 
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lated that no conscious effort of memory 
is used in the telling of it. This means 
work, constant repetition and time. Marie 
Shedlock, pre-eminent among modern story 
tellers, has said that she never tells a story 
without spending at least a month on it. 
One who makes actual test of this method 
will soon appreciate the reason. 

The adaptation of stories to suit a 
teacher’s conception of her children’s under- 
standing is a common fault. When tempted 
to commit, the safe procedure is to observe 
the rule of waiting until the child grows 
up to that particular story and not forever 
ruin its value by a weakened version. The 
only exception to this rule may be made in 
a story lengthened by description or by 
subordinate themes into a form too cumber- 
some for telling, and yet containing a direct 
dramatic base which may be told without 
loss. 

Along with this same question of adapta- 
tion comes a tendency, especially for very 
little children, to sentimentalize a story. 
A common example is in the telling of the 
familiar Three Pigs. Starting out in the 
world to make their fortunes, the first one 
builds his house of straw. Along comes 
the Wolf, who huffs and puffs and blows 
the house in—while in the sentimentalized 
version the little pig runs out the back door 
home to his mother. In the original he is 
eaten up, and justly so, for his lack of 
judgment and foresight in building a house 
of straw. Our stories, however simple in 
form, must give a true presentiment of 
logical cause and effect, must impress the 
power of right, must show wrong doing 
as workin? out to its own undoing. Fate 
must be allowed to work out her own laws 
as remorselessly as in a Greek tragedy. 
Obvious and palpable deformity is the in- 
evitable result of twisting the course of 
events to a happy ending such as we are 
apt to assume is proper for a child’s story. 
This may possibly be the reason that stories 
whose real meaning is away beyond that of 
the child have had success as children’s 
stories seldom attained by those consciously 
written for children. Examples of this are 
ZEsop’s Fables, Robinson Crusoe, Gulliver’s 
Travels, Arabian Nights, and the stories 
of Hans Christian Anderson. The child 
feels more than he can know—given a story 
that is essentially true, he makes his own 
adaptation. 

Nature stories, as used to teach facts, 
are not a part of the Kindergarten program. 
The story of the Stickleback fish is told 
for the idea of fatherly care it portrays,— 
the story of the caterpillar and the butter- 
fly for the lesson it teaches of awakening 
life. While observing fidelity to nature 
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there must be a deeper purpose than to 
gain acquaintance with it, or even to 
awaken sympathetic understanding. This 
is the symbolic stage of the child and na- 
ture is so used. With older children there 
may not be the same demand. 

Just as of old, warriors before a battle 
had the deeds of their ancestors related or 
sung that they might be inspired with cour- 
age, so to-day heroic tales will arouse in 
children a desire for action. They wish 
to imitate the little boy who was like a 
knight and who grew to be one. They will 
be kinder, braver and truer for hearing of 
such a one. Indeed I have never known it 
fail that the telling of such a story had an 
effect on the conduct of the children who 
heard it. 

Stories, more than other school instru- 
mentality, compel attention through the 
natural interest of the children. They may 
thus be used as a means of gaining atten- 
tion, the exercise of which will undoubtedly 
give to the children power of concentra- 
tion. Thus the story telling period may 
also be a help in school discipline as well 
as a means of mind and soul develoment. 

I will end my paper with a group of 
three stories which will serve to typify the 
viewpoint it has presented. 


The first is that of Hafiz. Lessons of 


contentment and compensation in life are 


hackneyed enough, yet there will be recog- 
nized in this simple folk tale presentation 
of this truth, that directness and sim- 
plicity which characterize the stories of all 
primitive people. What it meant to the 
race it will mean to the child. 

The value of the purely humorous must 
not be forgotten. Satire appeals to a sense 
of discrimination beyond the little child. 
Humor to him lies in the grotesque and in- 
congruous, while the obvious only adds to 
his appreciation. Epaminondas is the best 
example I know of this form. 

Coming and Going, by Henry Ward 
Beecher, illustrates that highest function of 
story telling in that the eternal verity of 
life is presented, not to the intellectual con- 
sciousness, but by direct emotional appeal. 

Miss Boyce then entertained and in- 
structed her audience by reciting three 
kindergarten stories—Hafiz, Epaminondas, 
Coming and Going. 

Miss Cora Hicks, of Altoona, was to have 
read a paper on the “School Value of the 
Kindergarten,” but was unable to be pres- 
ent. A second paper by Miss Boyce was 
substituted, the subject being 


WHAT THE KINDERGARTEN HAS DONE. 
As Miss Hicks was unable to prepare the 
paper for which she is on the programme 
I wish to present, in its place, nothing orig- 
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inal on the topic given, but opinions 
gathered from practical school people who 
have had to do with Kindergarten,—that is, 
Principals in whose buildings Kindergartens 
are located. This is, therefore, not a theo- 
retical disquisition of what the Kinder- 
garten can do, but a recital of what it actu- 
ally has done. 

A very practical consideration is that in 
crowded foreign districts of eliminating the 
crowding into the primary room of children 
not yet ready for school. So anxious are 
the parents of these children to have them 
learning English that as soon as they can 
fairly walk and talk they are willing to 
declare that they are of school age, and 
school authorities, realizing that their homes 
and the street give equally evil influence, 
try to do what may be done for them. 

A marked increase in ability to do the 
work of the later school grade is vouched 
for by practically all who have had experi- 
ence with a Kindergarten trained child. 
This ability is particularized under the fol- 
lowing heads: 

1. Power of attention and application. 

2. Quicker apprehension. 

3. Increased receptivity. 

4. Power of observation. 

5. Power to comprehend instructions and 
the habit of obedience to them. 

6. Skill in the use of the eye and hand, 
shown in the writing as well as in 
construction work. And a willingness 
to work and a delight in it which 
should be the foundation of the virtue 
of industry. 

Kindergarten children also know how to 
march, and how to sing, having at com- 
mand a number of well chosen songs. They 
have what may be called rudiments of cul- 
ture in a fund of knowledge of the com- 
mon phenomena and of many of the orig- 
inal pursuits of man. 

It has been demonstrated, where proper 
tests have been made, that the length of 
time in school has been lessened by Kinder- 
garten training. By proper tests I mean 
that a class of Kindergarten children has 
been compared with a class not so trained, 
other conditions, such as the quality of 
work done by the grade teacher, being 
equal. 

Theoretically we, as Kindergartners, can 
show that the children should gain all these 
things. Practically, we believe that they 
do. Therefore it is a most grateful reward 
for our efforts to have practical school 
people so endorse our results. 

The following moral qualities have also 
been mentioned as inculcated by the Kinder- 
garten. That fear and diffidence have been 
overcome—to the children the teacher is 
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a friend. They are accustomed to school 
life and delight in it, as the Kindergarten 
has been a place of joy and happiness. 

They have gained originality of thought 
and independence of action,—have the 
power of self-expression in word and deed, 
—show both freedom and_ spontaneity. 
Naturally they are freer in all their work, 
noticeably in reading. Now if the primary 
teacher has the conception of the child’s 
mind as a blank page, and bases her work 
on this conception, she will have trouble 
with the Kindergarten trained child. A 
child fresh from a Kindergarten has an 
awakened mind and he demands more of 
a teacher in every way. But his mind is 
like a field prepared for planting. If not 
filled abundantly with good seed, weeds 
and tares will spring up. But in rising 
to the demands of these children, a teacher 
will be repaid not alone by the progress and 
development of the children, but by her 
own increased interest. 

As one Principal writes, “ The Kinder- 
garten has set a new standard of discipline 
for the primary room.” The child un- 
doubtedly has less of childish selfishness, 
gives some recognition of the rights of 
others, is more helpful. He has gained a 
higher degree of moral courage, and a 
better conception of right and wrong. He- 
has been practiced in self-discipline and 
attempts at arbitrary discipline will result 
in loss of discipline. “The spirit of free- 
dom and spontaneity of the Kindergarten: 
is being felt and co-ordinated with first 
grade work and management, and thus 
the former becomes a permanent factor in 
progressive child training.” 

The effect in a community is also a 
strong one. Among all classes of people, 
the Kindergarten, by the fact that Mothers’ 
Meetings and visiting the homes is a re- 
quired part of its duties, arouses a deeper 
interest among the parents and patrons of 
the school,—and also makes that interest an 
intelligent and enlightened one. This unites 
the home and school more closely, bene- 
ficial in its results to both. In poor dis- 
tricts it is a powerful uplift to the neighbor- 
hood, and with the children supplements 
the inadequate home training. It helps us 
to make better homes and therefore better 
Americans. 

There are some instances in which no 
actual practical value can be directly as- 
cribed to the Kindergarten, yet curiously 
enough even here it is felt to be an instru- 
ment for good. 

There may be several explanations for 
this. Even the most devoted of Kinder- 
garten enthusiasts will admit that there 
may be, and, in fact, are poor Kindergart- 
ners. Equally so are there poor primary 
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teachers. Some districts having no Kinder- 
gartens show unusual primary work. But 
‘exceptional primary teachers will have ex- 
ceptional results whether their children 
have Kindergarten training or not. Com- 
parisons are not proof, because we can 
never tell what a particular child would 
have done under other circumstances. An- 
other reason to be deplored is in lack of 
comprehension and sympathy between Kin- 
dergartner and teacher. As a body, we 
should stand for intelligent co-operation 
with all educational forces. 

Considering Education as the process of 
developing the inherent powers of mankind, 
mental, physical and moral, which shall fit 
one to live in harmony with himself, his 
brother and his God, is not Kindergarten 
the best form of beginning Education? 

Four years of experience with the Pri- 
mary Grade without the Kindergarten 
training and nearly two years of the same 
grade, direct from the training of an effi- 
cient Kindergartner, has shown us, among 
many others, the following advantages: 

The intimate and loving association pos- 
sible in the Kindergarten has made the 
little people familiar friends, and the old- 
time shyness, that was formerly a draw- 
back for weeks, has entirely disappeared. 

The children have acquired a wonderful 
freedom of expression that makes their 
morning talk and their language lesson a 
source of great pleasure as well as profit. 

Their powers of observation have been 
trained along the various lines. This is 
invaluable in taking up the work of the 
first grade. 

They have acquired the ability to follow 
commands intelligently. They handle pencil, 
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paper, brush and scissors skillfully. The 
value of this can only be appreciated by 
those who have had hand to hand conflicts 
with the untrained beginners at the first 
of the school year. 

Undoubtedly the most valuable and prob- 
ably the most highly appreciated acquire- 
ment of the thoroughly trained Kinder- 
garten pupil is his power of attention. 
Without this previous training, the begin- 
ning of the work in the first Primary Grade 
is necessarily almost individual instruction. 
But the thoroughly trained class from the 
Kindergarten follows the teacher’s instruc- 
tion as a class, and give the same attention 
to the recitation of every other pupil as an 
advanced class would do,—always provid- 
ing the recitation is of reasonable length. 

To appreciate fully the value of the Kin- 
dergarten in its effect upon the work of 
the Primary Grades, one must have the ex- 
perience of the latter both with and with- 
out the kindergarten training. There is 
exactly the same difference that a com- 
mander would find between an army of 
raw recruits, awkward and untrained, and 
a perfectly disciplined army, fully prepared 
to obey orders and to go forward in orderly 
file without loss of time. 

Of course these advantages presuppose 
an efficient Kindergartner, followed by an 
equally skillful First Grade teacher. Other- 
wise, the results cannot be ideal. 

No discussion of the papers followed, 
and after a little informal conversation be- 
tween the ladies present, the department 
adjourned. 

Miss Ella R. Boyce is continued as chair- 
man and Miss Cora Hicks as secretary for 
the ensuing year. 
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NorTHAMPTON—6. 

Nazareth. 


oe A. Grim,* 

F. . Robbins,* Bethlehem. 

Owen R. 

ae W. Gruver,* Bangor. 
._S. Gruver, Easton. 

J. B. Geissinger, Bethlehem. 


NorTH UMBERLAND—13. 
Wallace W. Fetzer,* Sunbury. 
Joseph Howerth,* Shamokin. 
a 0 H. Dean,* Mt. Carmel. 
W. Wilson,* ‘Milton. 

I. o "M. Ellenberger,* Sunbury. 
George F. Bailets, Sunbury. 

L. H. Dennis, Northumberland. 
Albert Lloyd, Shamokin. 

A. B. Wallize, Milton. 

Annie T. Lesher, Northumberland. 
William W. Fister, Pottsgrove. 
Martha Aunkst, Milton. 
Edward Weidenhammer, Milton. 


PEerry—2. 

S. S. Willard, New Bloomfield. 

A. L. Eby, Newport. 
PHILADELPHIA—19. 

G. Brumbaugh,*t 696 City Hall. 
award Brooks,t 5971 Drexel Road. 
2 . Shroy,t 1738 Diamond St. 

. W. * Hughson, 1225 Land Title 
and Trust Building. 
A. D. Yocum, University of Pa. 
O. P. Cornman,* 422 Church Lane. 
L. L. Naramore, 1209 Arch St. 
Charles H. Brelsford, Philadelphia. 
Geo. Wheeler,* 226 Ww Johnston St. 
J. H. Michener {* 4512 Regent St. 
C. A. Herrick, Central High School. 
din Ww. Moyer, Philadelphia. 
illiam Gray, Philadelphia. 
— A. Boe 1412 Arch St. 
Seeley, N. Man. Training 

Bi h School. 

‘-, “i we, 1525 Real Estate Trust 


g. 
Howard B. Sores 1525 Real Es- 





tate Trust Bldg. 
W. Bevan, 1517 Montgomery Ave. 
Fiizabeth Lloyd, rs5th and Cherry. 





. Linwood Eisenberg, Royersford. 


Wilt,* South Bethlehem. 











PotTrER—1. 
Otis A. Kilbourn, Coudersport. 


ScHUYLKILL—11. 
Livingston Seltzer,* Pottsville. 
| nga A. Thurlow,* Pottsville. 
— J. Noonan,* St. Nicholas. 

¥ Cooper,* Shenandoah. 
as . Ehrhart,* Mahanoy City. 
or, 


ayd,t Minersville. 
a J. Kehter, Pottsville. | 





David - 


ones, Mimretite, 
Helen G. 


ones, Minersville. 


SoMERSET—2 
D. W. Seibert,* Somerset. 
W. H. Kritchman, Meyersdale. 


SULLIVAN—1. 
J. E. R. Kilgore,* Dushore. 


SusQUEHANNA—2. 
George A. Stearns,* Kingsley. 
John S. Hosterman, Montrose. 


Tioc 
WwW. R. Pe Nansfield. 
Andrew Thomas Smith, Mansfield. 
Oden C. Gortner, Mansfield. 
Union—4. 

WwW. W. Spigetayer,” Millmont. 
Thos. A. Edwards, Lewisburg. 
Margaret Bogearief, Mifflinburg. 
Samuel B. Miller, New Berlin. 


VENANGO—1I. 
L. E. Cross, Pleasantville. 


WaASHINGTON—3. 
William Krichbaum,* Sadie. 
Theodore B. Noss,t¢ California. 
W. S. Hertzog, California. 


WaynEe—1. 
M. G. enlace, Honesdale. 


WESTMORELAND—20. 
Robert C. Shaw,* Greensburg. 
Thomas S. March ,t* Greensburg. 
E. J. Shives,t Greensburg. 
Ee Shank,* Jeannette. 
Vivian Chalfont, Scottdale. 
Henrietta McClary, Scottdale. 
Elizabeth Sherrick, Scottdale. 
Mary Sherrick, Scottdale. 
Mary Wentsler, Scottdale. 
Mabel Tannehill, Scottdale. 
Emma _ Gibson, Scottdale. 
Maud Laucks, Scottdale. 
Grace Mumaw, Scottdale. 
Ida Kane, Scottdale. 
Mary Mollison, Scottdale. 
Addie Randle, Scottdale. 
My*rtle Herbert, Scottdale. 
Ww. Dugan, Parnassus. 
L. A. Leitzell, Scottdale. 
B. G. Graham, Greensburg. 


Wyominc—z. 
Frank H. Jarvis,* Tunkhannock. 
1 a 1 anes Tunkhannock. 
RK—3. 
Charles W Stee Fork. 
Atreus Wanner,* "York. 
Dr. E. T. Jeffers, York. 


OtHer STATES—12. 
ate W. Brindle, Martinsburg, 


. Va. 

Mackey,t* Trenton, N. J. 
aoe W. Holden, Sprinfield, Mass. 
J. H. O’Donnell, 377 Broadway, 

New York. 

Z. X. Snyder,t Greeley, Colorado. 
1 Sint H. Dunn, Springfield, Mass. 


Stanley Brown,* Joliet, Il. 
White, 10 Holland Terrace, 


Atontlat, . 

a A. Hompe, 3 Ww: 33d St., N. Y. 
BE. Pelton, Boston, Mass. 

Ghat a O. V. Everhart, Springfield, 








Mass. 
William Swingle, Orange, N. J. 


[Aucust, 
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